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~ Normal Business this Fall 


Expected by Credit Men in Many Lines 
By John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


N response to a questionnaire on 
business conditions sent out by 
Secretary-Treasurer J. H. Tre- 
, of the National Association of 
redit Men, forty-eight replies were 
received. These replies were from 
merchants representing various lines 
of business in all parts of the coun- 
try. They reflect conditions as of 
the first of May. A summary fol- 
lows of the answers to three of the 
questions that had to do with gen- 
eral business conditions and with fu- 
ture business prospects: 
1. Do you believe that we have 
reached the bottom of the de- 
cline? If not, when do you ex- 


_ it? 
i majority of the forty-eight 
ying to this question believe that 


ttom of the decline has not yet 
reached. The prices of num- 
erous raw materials such as cotton, 
wool, hides, copper, etc., are re- 
as being as low as they are 

ly to go, but commodities into 
ch these raw materials go are 
held to be subject to still further de- 
clines, These declines will not be 
. Precipitate but gradual; and the de- 
ohge rate of decline will depend 
upon the reduction of labor, 
rtation and overhead costs— 

@ reduction which is confidently ex- 
pected as a natural development in 
the readjustment of prices to a new 
stable price level. Particularly, rep- 
fesentatives of such lines as shoes 


repl 
the 
been 


and textiles believe that a “temporary 
stability” of prices has been reached 
in their lines, and that any further 
reductions must wait upon a reduc- 
tion of the costs mentioned above. 
Dealers in commodities such as hard- 
ware, crockery, etc., that are removed 
from the raw material by a compara- 
tively large number of processes of 
manufacture and distribution, look 
for a gradual recession of prices that 
will probably extend beyond the pres- 
ent year. In general those lines 
which experienced liquidation first 


and hardest, are felt to be nearest 


stability. The representatives of 
such lines as paper and hardware 
which were among the last to re- 
cord price recessions, are less certain 
that the bottom of either price or de- 
mand has been reached in their 
commodities. 

2. Are you planning for any- 

thing like ordinary business in 

the fall? 

Twenty-eight (sixty-one per cent.) 
of the forty-six answered yes to this 
question. A large number of these 
are counting upon the summer and 
fall crops to thaw frozen credits and 
revive buying in their communities. 
The merchants of the South, where 
crops are not so diversified as in 
some other sections, are not quite so 
optimistic about fall business, and 
qualify their hopes by saying that a 
great deal depends upon the price of 
cotton. A very large majority of the 


dealers in non-durable and semi- 
durable commodities (which belong 
in the category of necessities, and for 
which there is normally a stable de- 
mand, e.g. groceries, clothing, shoes, 
dry goods, etc.) are hopeful of nor- 
mal business in the fall and are plan- 
ning for it. Dealers in such com- 
modities as machinery, machine sup- 
plies, steel products, etc., are looking 
for an improvement, but are not 
counting on ordinary business this 
fall. Two merchants who do export- 
ing declare that they are planning to 
do normal domestic business but 
subnormal foreign business. 

3. What are four general 
impressions of the present sit- 
uation and _ the immediate 
future? 

A symposium of the forty-eight 
answers to this question is interest- 
ing and valuable. There is a feeling 
that the worst is over and that slow 
gradual improvement may be ex- 
pected from now on. Some of the 
outstanding impressions are these: 

1. Buying is and must be largely 
hand to, mouth all along the 
line, until the price relation- 
ship between commodities 
reaches nearer a normal state 
of relative values. 

. A willingness to accept lower 
profits and wages would 
hasten stabilization. 

. Normal business activity can- 
not be expected until the 
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farmer’s purchasing power 
has been revived. 

. The farmer cannot regain his 
normal purchasing power un- 
til this year’s crop is har- 
vested, and unless its yield 
and market price enable him 
to exchange his commodities 
for other commodities with- 
out loss to himself. 


5. A great deal depends upon a 
restoration of more normal 
conditions in Central Europe 
and in the world at large. 

There is an underlying tone of 
optimism in the answers to this ques- 
tionnaire which will contribute in no 
small measure to the solution of 
America’s business problems. 


Slower Rate of Price Decline 


Review of Commodity Prices Showing 
March Recessions in Twelve Countries 


By Jean Le Blanc 


UNEVENNESS IN Com™Monity Group Prices 


Commodity Group 
Farm Products 
Metals 


Chemicals, etc. 


, Cloths and Clothing 


Fuel and Lighting 
Building Materials 
House Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 

All Items 


HE Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York publishes in its 
monthly review of credit and 

collection conditions the appended 


_ compilation of indices of wholesale 


prices. These figures show a slack- 
ening of decline during the month of 
March as compared with former 
months, and the conclusion seems 
justified that though the deflation is 
continuing, its pace is slackened. 
Since the publication of these figures 
Dun’s index number for May 1 has 


Maximum Index March Index 


Per Cent. 
Decline from Decline 


Maximum During Month 
125 49 : 

139 
150 
171 
192 
207 
212 
275 
167 
162 
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become available and shows a de- 
cline of 4.4 per cent. as compared 
with 4.1 per cent. for March, an in- 
crease in the decline. Dun’s figures, 
however, are not averages for the 
whole month, but merely compare 
prices on the first of March with the 
first of April. A temporary upset- 
ting of the market on the first of the 
month would give to — so com- 
piled an undue significance. The 
course of commodities, however, is 
still pronouncedly downward as is 


INDICES OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


revealed by the weekly price figures 
of both Dun and Bradstreet for the 
week ending May 7. Though some 
commodities have apparently reached 
the bottom and are now fairly stable, 
it is significant that all seven groups 
compeiaing, ee s index show lower 
prices on May 1 than on April 1. 
The monthly review of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank gives an 
interesting tabulation of ‘the com- 
modity groups that make up the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
number. This index number is the 
best index of the general level of 
prices in the country, because it com- 
prises the largest number of com- 
modities and is the most scientifically 
weighted. The figures show at a 
glance how uneven the decline has 
been among the various groups and 
how out of proportion to 1913 prices 


certain groups are. Raw materials. 


such as farm products were in 
March but 25 per cent. above 1913 
prices, whereas building materials 
and house furnishings were still 112 
and 175 per cent. above 1913 prices. 
In 1913 these groups were all to each 
other as one hundred is to one hun- 
dred. Therefore house furnishings, 
for example, are now more than 
twice as expensive as farm products. 
That these groups will ever again be 
on a level with each other cannot of 
course be predicted, but it is safe to 
say that the present great uneven- 
ness is not a permanent one, and 
that the next few months will see the 
various groups drawing into closer 
iokenae A period of years may 
see them again reaching approxi- 
mately the same general levels 9 
that the same amount of farm prod- 
ucts which in 1913 purchased a defi- 
nite amount of house furni 

(for example) will at some date in 
the future again purchase that same 
amount instead of less than half, as 
is the case at the present time. 


Base oF 1913 = 100 Per Cent. UNntess OrHERWIseE Noten 


Country 


United States: 
12 basic commodities’ 
Department of Labor 
Dun’s 
Bradstreet’s 
Great Britain: 
Economist 
Statist 
25 basic commodities’ 
France 
Italy 
Japan 
Canada 
Sweden’ 
Australia® .... 
Calcutta* 
Norway 
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A Day in North Dakota 


Trained Observer Reports on Conditions After 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of 


LTHOUGH a single day 
seems a short time to size 
up the economic and polit- 
ical conditions of a state, 


the writer had unusual opportunities 


for intimate contact with a large 


number of business men and bank- 


ers of North Dakota, and believes 


that his impressions may be worth 


setting down. 

The population of North Dakota 
is less than that of many ja large 
city. The state is strictly agricul- 
tural. A large proportion of its 
people live in rural districts. Its fer- 
tility varies according to the degrees 
of moisture. In the east along the 
Red River Valley, crops are abund- 
ant and the results of the work of 
each year are apt to be good. 

North Dakota has held the distinc- 
tive position of experimenting with 
a peculiar type of government, so- 
cialistic in many features and de- 
signed for the agriculturalist, who, 
too frequently, feels that everything 
should bend to his ideas as well as 
his needs as he sees them. The ex- 


- periment in state government there 


has been watched closely by the na- 
tion, after getting close to the heart 
of the situation and seeing how many 
of the people felt and what circum- 
stances had induced the experiment, 
the writer feels perfectly justified in 
saying that the Non-Partisan League 
has proved to be one of the greatest 
failures in government ever attempt- 
ed by our states. We would call it 
the nation’s greatest failure. Seduc- 
tive and tempting were the offers 
made by league promoters as they 
pointed out how the interests of the 
farmer would be conserved, how co- 
operatively they could work together 
to meet the overpowering competi- 
tion of the rich. The credulity and 
prejudices of the farmer were played 
upon to the last degree. These pro- 
moters gave no thought to the fact 
that business as applied even to agri- 
culture is governed by natural laws, 
and the rule that attempts to violate 
these. laws would merely bring. dis- 
aster and serious punishment. It 
would be too long to recite every 
plan devised by the Non-Partisan 
League in its control of the state 
government, of the co-operative 
movements for the handling of grain, 


24 Hours’ Survey 
By J. H. Tregoe 


the schemes for handling state funds 
and supplying the daily needs of the 
farmer, 
BANK OF NORTH DAKOTA 

There was installed a reservoir of 
credit and finances under the title of 
the Bank of North Dakota to receive 
the deposits of state, counties and 
municipalities. With the funds ac- 
cumulated in this reservoir the estab- 
lishment of small banks were encour- 
aged throughout the state, many of 
which have come to grief this year. 
Projects were instituted for the stor- 
ing and handling of grain. Most of 
them were but started and are now 
in incomplete condition, and funds 
have been solicited from the despised 
places of the high financiers in order 
to complete the storage houses and 
put them in working condition. It is 
difficult ‘to tell whether a check 
drawn on the Bank of North Dakota 
will be paid. Some checks are 
paid and some not; and throughout 
the state, because of the tying up of 
funds in this depository, counties and 
municipalities are finding it difficult 
to pay their employees, and many a 
good school teacher is suffering be- 
cause of it. 


CLASS PREJUDICE 
Whenever a government seeks to 
play on class prejudices, to speak ill- 
advisedly of the very people who are 
giving sustenance to the commerce 
and industries of the nation, that 
government will fail. Such a gov- 
ernment has failed in North Dakota. 
We have here an experiment which 
should demonstrate to all the wis- 
dom of our Republican form of gov- 
ernment, a government of represent- 
atives, with checks and balance al- 
ways operative. Whenever we go 
afield and take up fanciful proposi- 
tions with socialistic tendencies, 
there will come nothing but distress 
and grief. May the good sense of 
other states keep beyond their bound- 
ary the ideas of the Non-Partisan 
League. One of thé bright spots of 
the North Dakota situation and the 
only one possible to discover was 
that the fear of the people as to what 
would happen under the government 
of the Non-Partisan League has kept 
real estate speculation out of North 
Dakota. The farmers owning land 
have heretofore not been distressed 


Credit Men 


by speculative tendencies as has been 

the case so extensively in other grain 

growing states. : 
ECONOMICS FOR FARMERS 


One of the most badly needed fa- 
cilities of the nation is a school 
where farmers may get a knowledge 
of business laws and economic prin- 
ciples. To an extent that is really 
dangerous we find an absence of 
business ideas amongst agriculturists. 

As a result their prejudices are 
easily aroused and they are led to go 
off on tangents, to accept political 
nostrums from those who would ex- 
ploit them by making promises that 
no experienced business man believes 
can.be fulfilled. 

North Dakota has more banks per 
capita than any state in the nation. 
This is a doubtful advantage, for 
with numerous banks there is sure to 
be a small proportion of real bank- 
ers. Banks have grown up ‘over 
night in many places, operated by 
men without training, who are cer- 
tain to be bowled over in time of 
stress. The economic status of 
North Dakota would be greatly im- 
proved. by the elimination of many 
of its banks and the concentration of 
its banking powers in the hands of 
the safe and qualified institutions. 

- The farmer of North Dakota was, 
like so many other people, reckless in 
the spring of 1920 and planted his 
crop at an excessive overhead. There 
was no thought of the debacle to 
come. There was no thought but 
that wheat would always be king. 
There was every belief that grains 
would bring the usual high prices. 
Because of the excessive overhead in 
planting the crops, the market price 
would not see the farmer through. 
Thus there has been created a fund 
of debt—the farmer to the store- 
keeper, the storekeeper to the whole- 
saler, the wholesaler to the bank, the 
liquidation of which will depend on 
the crops of 1921. A great fund of 
frozen crédit exists in North Dakota, 
which its ‘creditors are watching 
closely. and with an earnest desire 
that nature will offer its best assist- 
ance before the close of the year. 

HOPEFUL FEATURES 

Despite the drab colors of this pic- 

ture, despite the many problems con- 
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fronting North Dakota in its govern- 
ment and its business, agricultural 
and commercial, there are many 
hopeful features. There is no doubt 
but that the lessons of the year and 
the failure of the Non-Partisan 
League to fulfill the high hopes of 
the farmers will build up stronger 
convictions and a type of men which 
will put North Dakota in the fore- 
front of our states. 


Watching the development of the 
state is an interesting matter. Noth- 
ing but good-will is extended to peo- 
ple of North Dakota. We earnestly 
desire that finally their many prob- 
lems may be successfully worked out, 
that common sense may be restored 
to its government, that its farmers 
may understand the folly of flinging 
attacks at “Wall Street” and placing 
upon this vague region the responsi- 
bility of all their hardships. 

May the banks and merchants of 
the state co-operate for the upbuild- 
ing of economic powers and re- 
-sources possessed by North Dakota 
in a degree that should make it the 
envy of many a land. 


Vice-Pres. Norvell Stages 
Membership Act 


Huntington.—Secretary C. C. Harrold 
reports that a very interesting meeting 
was held recently at the First M. E. 
Church by the Huntington, W. Va., asso- 
ciation, at which committees were ap- 
pointed. to serve during the entire year 
and a special committee appointed to 
boost the San Francisco Convention. 

This was one of the best meetings of 
the Huntington association ever held. 
The feature of the meeting was the sell- 
ing to R. L. Archer, Vice-President of 
the First National Bank, a membership 
in the Tri-State Credit and Adjustment 
Bureau, staged by the Huntington asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. John E. Norvell, 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion, acting as the ‘salesman, went into the 
benefits and the workings of the Bureau 
very thoroughly and spoke particularly 
about the growth of the Bureau in the 
past four years. One of the strong 
points of his sales talk was the fact that 
the banks should use the bureaus more 
extensively and in lots of instances would 
be able to save money thereby. Another 
feature was that all members should 
clear more often on their different cus- 
tomers. Even if a customer happened to 
be discounting, it was no sign that he 
might not be over-stocked. 

“We had some very painful evidence of 
this fact a few ago in the nature 
of a bankruptcy,” writes Mr. Harrold. 
“The party had been discounting, but 
started to overload with goods and very 
shortly was in bankruptcy. The goods 
had been moved from his store, and it 
was doubtful if the financial recovery 
would amount to very much. However, 
the has been bound over to the 
United States Court for contempt in the 
Bankruptcy Court.” 

The Bureau during the year of 1920 
made over 90,000 reports and received 
direct inquiries amounting to. over 12,000. 
The reciprocal reports averaged in the 
neighbor! of seven to each inquiry. 





Reorganization 
and the 


at Washington 
Budget 


By R. Preston Shealey 


Washington Correspondent of THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


ONGRESSIONAL reorganiza- 
(: tion ot the executive depart- 
ments of the government is 
being much talked about and dis- 
cussed, and some notable contribu- 
tions to the subject have been consid- 
ered, but it is beginning to look as if 
this Congressional commission will 
not function to a much greater ex- 
tent than similar commissions have 
in the past and that much of the real 
work of government reorganization 
will be performed by the Director of 
the Budget and his assistants. In 
this connection, it should be remem- 
bered that in days gone by we have 
had such commissions as the Cock- 
rell Commission, Dockery Commis- 
sion and Keep Commission ; and they 
went to work earnestly and did ac- 
complish something in the direction 
of reorganization but nothing to what 
was expected of them at the time. 
It will also be recalled that during 
the war, Congress passed what 
was known as the Overman Act 
which authorized the President 
to rearrange the government bureaus 
and departments as in his judgment 
seemed best; and it is said that at 
least one government official pre- 
pared and submitted to President 
Wilson during the latter part of the 
war a comprehensive scheme of gov- 
ernment reorganization. 
Reorganization from the Congres- 
sional standpoint has not, therefore, 
been particularly effective. It is 
thought 
budget system, which at this writing 
is about to become a law, will pro- 
vide the principal means of reorgani- 
zation. However, much valuable in- 
formation will undoubtedly be pro- 
vided as a result of the hearings 
which are to commence as soon as 
the Congressional Commission on 
Executive Reorganization has or- 
ganized and commenced work. The 
National Research Council, of which 
Professor Willoughby, formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University, is the 
head, some time ago published a vol- 
ume on this subject containing many 
suggestions; and the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency, a departmental 
institution headed by Herbert D. 
Brown, has from time to time offered 
suggestions and is combining its sug- 
gestions, with those of the Council to 
place at the disposal of the Com- 
mission, 


in Washington that the: 


THE BUDGET BILL 


At this writing, a budget bill has 
passed the House of Representatives 
and another has passed the Senate, 
and the two bills have gone to con- 
ference. The difference between the 
two bills is so slight that in all prob- 
ability by the time this article is pub- 
lished a national budget system will 
have been put upon the statute 
books. Though the direct power to 
abolish any existing organization or 
bureau of the government is not 
vested in the President by the budget 
bill, yet Section 209 of that act re- 
quires the Budget Bureau to make 
a detailed study of the departments 
and establishments of the govern- 
ment for the purpose of determining 
what changes should be made in ex- 
isting executive organizations. Thus 
with the further power of recom- 
mendation as to appropriations, the 
Budget Bureau can become a pretty 
effective reorganization commission, 
and that without the dislocation and 
temporary annoyance and inconven- 
ience that might be caused by a 
wholesale, one-time reorganization. 
This does not, however, mean that 
the Congressional Commission, when 
it goes to work, will not develop a lot 
of valuable and interesting informa- 
tion relative to reorganization. On 
the contrary, the Commission, com- 
posed as it is of Senators Smoot, 
Wadsworth and Harrison, and Rep- 
resentatives Moore, of Virginia, 
Temple, of Pennsylvania, and Reavis, 
of Nebraska, and with the presiden- 
tial nominee, can do a great deal of 
effective work. Washington legisla- 
tors. know full well, however, that 
each business organization is espe- 
cially interested in the work of some 
particular department or bureau, and 
does not want its growth even threat- 
ened, to say nothing of being done 
away with and this hampers organ- 
ization. 


Ft. Wayne Plans 
Ft, Wayne.—A full meeting of the of- 


’ ficers and directors of the Ft. Wayne As- 


sociation, with President Burry in the 
chair, was held recently and was at- 
tended by National Secretary-Treasurer 
Tregoe. Plans for a Credit Interchange 
Bureau are almost complete and consider- 
ation is being given a local chapter of 
the National Institute of Credit. The 
open meeting of the association brought 
out 150 men. , 
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Statements in Credit Granting 
How They Can Best Be Interpreted And Analyzed 


Address at Pennsylvania-New Jersey State Credit Conference 


By Werner van H. Ezerman* 
General Leather Company, Newark, N. J. 


National Association of Credit 

Men that in this day the integ- 

rity of the financial statement is 
so hedged about with legal precau- 
tions and safeguards as to make the 
rendering of it a grave responsibility, 
a sacred trust, and the strongest pos- 
sible appeal to righteousness. 
* Outside of the directorate or the 
personnel of a business concern, it is 
not generally used, except to, at 
least, pave the way to obtain credit 
from others for either goods or 
funds. It is, therefore, the founda- 
tion upon which all contracts be- 
tween business houses are made, an 
essential in all their relations, pres- 
ent and future. 

How should the details of a finan- 
cial statement be arranged in order 
to convey in the clearest possible 
manner what it should convey? 

It is almost trite to say that a mere 
declaration that one is worth so 
much money and owes only, say, one- 
tenth part of it, is not at all sufficient 
for a credit man to go upon. It is 
indeed a financial statement; but a 
man might be worth a million dollars 
and yet be a very poor credit risk if 
what he has is so tied up that it could 
not be considered liquid. The old 
tem “land poor” illustrates this 
very clearly. 

LIQUID LIABILITIES AND LIQUID 

ASSETS 

The first thing, therefore, that a 
cial statement should show is, 
how much of a man’s possessions are 
in liquid form. These assets should 
be listed first, and separately. By 
the same token his liquid liabilities 
d come first on the other side, 
and these two elements should be 
compared to obtain a ratio of one to 
other. The liquid assets should 
outweigh the liquid liabilities, at least 

two to one. 

Now liquid assets are— 

l. Cash 

2. Accounts Receivable 

. Bills Receivable 

Prepaid Expenses 

5. Inventories 

The first needs no comment. 

The second should show either di- 


| is a result of the efforts of the 


rectly against it, or under “ Re- 
serves”; a proper provision for 
losses and bad accounts, and should 
contain only accounts for merchan- 
dise sold. 

The third should be supported by 
a schedule showing exactly what 
items constitute the total. Sometimes 
it is used for rather doubtful prac- 
tices, such as notes tendered for pur- 
chase of stock and then the latter 
showing that it is fully paid. 

The fourth is never a preponder- 
ant item, and can be verified easily. 

The fifth, however, “inventories,” 
needs careful attention. It is a fact 
that in a large proportion of financial 
statements issued and accepted there 
is no attempt made to exhibit any 
analysis whatever of this item. Yet 
in scarcely any other factor is the 
quality of the management more 
clearly reflected than in this. 

In a manufacturing establishment 
the inventory consists of four main 
divisions. 

1. Raw Material 

2. Work in process 

3. Finished Stock 

4. All other materials and supplies 

The nature and length of process 
of the concern’s product must first 
be taken into consideration, then the 
amount of business done in a given 
period—the turnover of the stock, 


-so called. These being known, they 


should be set against these four di- 
visions. If raw material shows an 
overload, the reason why should be 
given. 

If work in process shows too 
heavy. an amount, operations are on 
a larger scale than is justified by 
the sales, and that is dangerous. 

If the first two are perfectly in 
order, but finished product shows up 
too heavy, the Sales Department may 
not be functioning properly. 

All other materials consist of pro- 
ductive and non-productive mater- 
ials. It needs no great imagination 


to realize that much money can be - 


wasted there. By-products may also 
be included in this, but some put this 
in, under a separate caption. This 
is the better way. It should be priced 
a little below the usual market price. 


Now for all of these conditions, if 
they are out of proportion at the date 
of the statement, there may be good 
and valid reasons, fully justifying the 
conditions as they stand reflected. 
But we must know the facts. 

Raw material, for instance, may be 
hard to get at, its point of origin may 
be inaccessible and deliveries few 
and far between, so that it becomes 
absolutely necessary to lay in a large 
supply when it is available, or the 
management banks its judgment on 
a rise in the market, and therefore 
takes advantage of a period of low 
prices. Care, however, must be taken 
that the element of speculation does 
not enter here, unless of course that 
is the actual business of the concern. 

No one will deny that heavy buy- 
ing under those conditions is good 
business, but on the other hand, reck- 
less, indiscriminate buying may have 
been indulged in. Both have the same 
result, a heavy load in raw material. 
But think of the effect the underly- 
ing cause has upon the mind of the 
credit grantor. 

If work in process is too heavy, in 
comparison with the length of proc- 
ess, and the turnover, it may be due 
to the fact that a certain amount 
of contract work is on the books; 
or the product may be sea- 
sonal, and the financial statement 
was issued between seasons. Again 
there may have come an unexpected 
slump such as we experienced re- 
cently, which to a certain extent was 
beyond man’s control. If, however, 
none of these reasons is present, the 
concern is distinctly in danger and 
requires adjusting. 

An overload in Finished Stock is 
justifiable on only one condition, that 
is that the stock sells only once or 
twice a year, in other words, is sea- 
sonal. Just in these present abnormal 
times, perhaps, we may make a prop- 
er allowance for the heavy business 
deflation, but any cause outside 
of these borders on the suicidal. 

VALUATION 


Before leaving the analysis of the 
inventory, a word should be said 
about valuations: Merchandise from 


*A portrait and short biography of Mr. Bzerman appears in this issue under ‘“‘Who’s Who in the World of Credit.”—2ditor. 
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raw material, up to the finished prod- 3, the inventory, it is very much to the 


uct, should be charged on the books 
during the operations of the plant 
at the price paid for it, but, during 
the past year, we have witnessed a 
decline in value and prices that have 
had no parallel within the memory 
of man, either in volume or violence. 
The result has been, that there was 
hardly a business house in the en- 
tire country that did not show on 
its books holdings in merchandise 
that, at the close of the year, could 
be replaced at current market prices 
for about one-half of what was ac- 
tually paid for it, sometimes less. 

Everybody knew and acknowl- 
edged that the times were out of 
joint, so to speak. The cost of liv- 
ing, occasioned by the high prices, 
was beyond reason, and everybody 
knew the cure for it—mark down 
the goods and sell for less money. 
But to see and know a fact is one 
thing, to act upon it—that is quite 
another. 

If the recent inner history of busi- 
ness becomes known, I believe it 
will be found to the everlasting 
credit and honor of average Ameri- 
can manufacturers, or at least a 
goodly portion of them, that they 
had the courage of their convictions 
and cut their inventory to the bone 
at the end of the last calendar year. 
That, in many cases, completely 
wiped out their profits. To a certain 
extent their returns for Federal 
taxes have had something to do with 
it. Moreover they found their com- 
petitors doing it, and were bound to 

-follow the lead or lose out in their 
markets. Even allowing all that, if 
they, as a whole, had not had the vis- 
jon to see the necessity of such heroic 
measures as these, the American 
people would have continued to 
groan under excessive burdens for 
a long time to come. 

UP TO THE JOBBER AND RETAILER 

As it now stands, manufacturers 
are practically on rock bottom. How 
soon this will be reflected in costs to 
the ultimate consumer depends upo 
the jobber and the retailer. 

It took courage to do this; real, 
honest-to-God courage. I know of 
only one thing in a business way 
that takes greater courage, and that 
is to consent to see the work and 
accomplishment of years of en- 
deavor, a lifetime, perhaps, swept 
away in order to pay the creditors 
as far as possible. 

So long as this spirit prevails 
among and actuates the business 
men of America, so long may we rest 
assured that God is still in his 
heaven and all is right with the world 

and that the Golden Rule is still a 
live issue among the sons of men. 

Now, in considering the values of 





point to ascertain what values were 
used in pricing it. 

Without going into further details, 
it must be apparent that nowhere else 
in a financial statement are the ex- 
ecutive ability and the activities ot 
the management more clearly reflect- 
ed then in these elements, and a 
credit man is fully justified, if he is 
requested to consider a financial 
statement where the inventories are 
presented in one lump sum, to re- 
turn it with the request that this 
should be properly separated into its 
component parts. 

In a merchandising concern, 
where the inventories consist almost 
entirely of goods for sale, no such 
analysis is possible or necessary. 
The main point to consider there is 
the size of the stock compared to 
its turnover. Market conditions may 
have a certain bearing there, but the 
different operating elements are not 
there that exist in a manufacturing 
establishment. A merchandiser may, 
to a certain extent, try to educate 
the people into buying what he would 
like them to buy, but he prospers 
best, I think, who tries to learn the 
people’s wants, and caters to that. 
In any event, his success or failure 
will soon be reflected in his state- 
ment, under either cash on hand, in- 
ventories, accounts receivable, or ac- 
counts payable. 

QUICK LIABILITIES 

The quick liabilities do not need 
quite so much analysis. They gen- 
erally speak for themselves and there 
are fewer of them. They must be 
considered alongside of the quick as- 
sets. A generous margin should 
always be provided for a preponder- 
ance of the quick assets, beyond that 
they may not go with safety, except 
under exceptional conditions, of 
which the credit man must be the 
judge as to their validity. If such 
a case should come up for consider- 
ation, the fixed assets should be the 
determining factor. A well equipped 
plant, or ample holdings in real es- 
tate if unincumbered, may in many 
cases save the day for the credit 
man’s customer, if his quick liabili- 
ties have run out of bounds, but it 
should always be absolutely a last 
resort, and so far as a bank is con- 
cerned it is doubtful if the situation 
could be saved even then for obvious 
reasons. 

The fixed liabilities should show 
first of all, “a reserve account in 
which must be carried the amounts 
at which the plant and machinery 
are depreciated, and in considering 
this, the credit man should ascertain 
the percentage of each. What those 
are depends upon the character of 
the business and the buildings. 
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DEPRECIATION 


An entire chapter could be written 
under the caption, “ Depreciation,” 
There are as many angles to that as 
there are to the sides of a mountain, 
It is not, however, within the scope 
of this paper to enter into that. One 
thing, however, should be mentioned 
in this connection, and that is, it 
must be definitely ascertained, that 
the amounts written off as deprecia- 
tion constitute an element of cost, 
and not charge against profits. The 
product resulting from the opera- 
tions of a plant should bear the cost 
of the plant. That is an accepted and 
established principle. 


Neither can I discuss here all the 
different accounts that appear on 
financial statements issued by vari- 
ous concerns. There are certain 
standard elements that must appear 
on all and to a large extent all ac 
counts peculiar to any business will 
come under that head. But there are 
some likely to crop up anywhere, 
and these need careful scrutiny. 
They are sometimes called “ In- 
tangible Accounts,” and_ include 
such items as patents, formulas and 
good will. 

It is hardly necessary to caution 
a credit man against the danger of 
accepting any of these at their face 
value. And yet they are certainly 
not without their merits. Some pat- 
ents may be exceedingly valuable 
and others, that have cost just as 
much to secure, may be entirely 
worthless as a commercial asset. The 
same thing is true of formulas. 
Again patents expire by law; formu- 
las do not, although they may be 
superseded at any time by better 
ones, which render the first ones 
worthless. To a certain extent the 
same is true of a patent. So that 
even if, on a patent, a proper depre- 
ciation is made to absorb the whole 
in seventeen years, it may be worth- 
less tomorrow as far as any com- 
petitive value is concerned, and that 
danger is constantly over a formula. 

Good will, if it is worth anything, 
should become, by its very nature, 
more valuable as time goes by. Yet 
where can we find a standard by 
which to measure in dollars and 
cents? 

Thus no hard and fast rules can 
be laid down to measure these fac- 
tors. Each case must be judged on 
its own merits entirely; and no sup 
pliant for credit should object to en 
ter into the fullest details in regard 
to such assétS as these, if he has 
incorporated them in his financial 
statement; and he certainly should 
mark them down to the lowest pos 
sible point if he uses them at all. 
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| WHICH WAY AM I GOING? 

There is nothing to which the 
owner, or president, or whoever 
may be at the head, looks forward 
with such intense avidity as the 
answer to these questions: 

“Am I getting ahead, or falling 
behind?” : 

“Am I losing money or making 
it?” 

A financial statement should show 
him this. And in justice to others, 
as well as to himself, it should show 
this, not only by comparing it with 
previous statements but by itself. 

Suppose, for instance, that a man 
- went to a new bank and carried his 
latest financial statement with him. 
A year ago he had a tremendous sur- 

, but, owing to a number of 
causes, he had been going back ever 
since, yet not sufficiently to exhaust 
his original surplus, so that he would 
still be able to make a very creditable 
showing. If the bank accepted this 
statement at its face value, and did 
not go into conditions further it 
might do something it would be very 
sorry for afterwards. 

The habit which a good many men 
indulge in of throwing the results of 
the business operations into one ac- 
count, sometimes called surplus, 
sometimes earnings, sometimes profit 
and loss, should be frowned upon. 
There should be on every financial 
statement these four accounts: 

1. Capital 

2. Surplus 

3. Surplus Adjustments 

4. Profit and Loss this Year 

Capital and surplus should not 
stand inviolate and should be touched 
only once a year, when the books 
are closed. At that time the two 
other accounts may be merged, ex- 
cept, if a statement as of the close 
of the books should be submitted to 
a mew bank, or credit connection. 
Then they should show up separ- 
ately, unless a comparative state- 
ment should be submitted showing 
the condition of a year ago, but un- 
til the books are closed again, it 
should not be touched. 

Surplus adjustments should be 
used to hold items that affect the 
business of the previous year, such 
as allowances for goods sold that 
year, etc. This may run into a lot 
of money, yet it is no part of the 
current year’s business. 

“Profit and Loss this Year,” is 
used to show the result of operations 

ing the current year and that 
should be used every month. 

This presupposes, of course, that 
4 perpetual inventory is kept. It is 
impossible to enter into the advan- 
tages or necessities of this in this 
Paper. Suffice it to say, that no man 
can know what his business is doing 


+ 
unless he does that, and inasmuch 
as there is hardly anything, that he 
wants to know quite so much, it 
would seem that he naturally would 
want to. 
IMPORTANCE OF CHARACTER 

One point remains for the last, and 
it is the most vital of all in the analy- 
sis of a financial statement: “ What 
is the human element behind it?” 
Not what is the concern’s reputation, 
but what is its character? 

There is a wide difference between 
reputation and character. Reputa- 
tion may be put on and off like a 
garment. Character is immovable. 
It is what you are, and what you will 
be until you die. 

Until a credit man knows how to 
read, interpret and weigh that ele- 
ment, all else is futile. The intro- 
duction of mere cold, merciless 
logic into business affairs, without 
the saving grace of the human equa- 
tion, kills human endeavor and 
makes a desert of what really and 
after all is a mighty good world to 
live in. 


Avoid Communism and 


Monarchy 


Cx HY. J. REILLY, war cor- 
respondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, in an address to the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men, 
said: “ If we have reached the point 
where on the whole we have for- 
gotten that individualism (upon 
which our form of government 
rests) exists, if we must be either 
communists or monarchists, if our 


press discusses the questions of Eu-° 


rope only from those two points of 
view, pretty soon our foreign rela- 
tions will be governed by those two 
points of view, and we will find our- 
selves committed to one in order to 
down the other. If we do that we 


. violate every single thing we have 


ever preached in this country and 
every principle we have ever fought 
for, 

“A very great many people say: 
‘We are sick and tired of Europe 
and everything connected with it.’ 
] can understand that frame of mind 
very easily. Now we may be sick 
and tired of our taxes, of our neigh- 
bors, of all sorts of things, but we 
have got them with us, and being 
sick and tired of them doesn’t dis- 
pose of the question. And we have 
got Europe with us, and every day 
she is closer to us than she was be- 
fore, because it takes less and less 
time to get across the Atlantic, and 
as for getting thought across, friend- 
ly or unfriendly, it takes only a few 
minutes. 


“We cannot get away from Eu- 
rope, no matter how much we may 
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want to. We need not enter any 
fake League of Nations; but we 
can’t keep out of European affairs 
or shut them-off. It is all the more 
true, because to-day a great deal of 
European influence of a kind we 
don’t want is stretching into Asia, 
and we can’t keep out of contact 
with Asia and Asiatic questions. 
And if European questions are rap- 
idly becoming entangled with Asiatic 
ones, as they are, if we turn our back 
on the Atlantic in order to avoid 
something we don’t like, we will meet 
it face to face on the Pacific. - 


“ Another redson we can’t escape 
Europe is because every last one of 
us, in one generation or another, 
came from Europe, on both sides 
of the family. We have all inherited 
prejudices which come from Euro- 
pean questions.” 


Northwest Conference 


Seattle—At the Northwest Conference 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men held at Seattle, a resolution was 
passed unanimously calling upon Messrs. 
Bradstreet and Dun to reduce the cost 
of their service to their subscribers be- 
cause of the declining labor and mate- 
rial costs and because all mercantile con- 
cerns are trying to reduce to a minimum 
their production costs. 


The associations represented were Spo- 
kane, Portland, Wichita, Great Falls, 
Butte, and Seattle. The National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men was represented 
4 Secretary-Treasurer J. H. Tregoe. 

e following were the conference sub- 
jects: “The Moral Risk,” by E. D. Ross, 
The Irwin Hodson Company, Portland; 
“The Economic Effects of the Great 
War,” by A. E. Rowe, Pacific Coast Bis- 
cuit Co., Spokane; “Character As a 
Business Asset,” by C. O. Bishop, West 
Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma; “A Stud 
of Prices,” by D. E. Galbraith, R. G. 
Dun & Co., Portland; “Business Ser- 
vice,” by E. V. Grisvard, Seattle Machine 
Works, Seattle; and “The Insolvent 
Debtor,” by W. E. Beamer, Western Dry 
Goods Co., Seattle. Each of these ad- 
dresses was followed by a quiz conducted 
by Secretary-Treasurer Tregoe. Presi- 
dent N. Hallgren and Secretary E. B. 
Genung, of the Seattle Association, in 
describing the conference, say: “Secre- 
tary Tr sat polishing his glasses get- 
ting ready to fire when the paper was 
finished. Those who heard him analyze 
those various talks to pieces, get the 
other ideas which had been left out of 
the paper from people among the audi- 
ence, until he had thoroughly gone over 
every point in connection with the sub- 
ject, and then bring the whole fabric to- 
gether into one piece of well-woven 
cloth, summing up the various points on 
his fingers, know that there 1s only one 
Tregoe.” 


W. E. Reamer, Western D Goods 
Co., Seattle; M. E. Garrison, Seetetare 
of the Wichita, Kansas, Association of 
Credit Men, and Mr. Tregoe addressed 
the delegates at the banquet, which was 
attended by 436. Starting with breakfast 
at 8:30 at the Elks’ Club, including a 
steamer trip for the delegates and wind- 
ing up with a banquet in the evening, the 
entire conference was run off according 
to schedule, and was a marked success 
from every viewpoint. 





The Mechanic’s Lien 
‘How Affected by Taking Trade 
Acceptances 


By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


T may be stated, as a general rule, 
that a mechanic’s lien claimant 
does not waive or forfeit his 
right to a lien by taking trade accept- 
ance of the owner or the contractor 
for what is due to him unless the 
parties have agreed that the accept- 
ance shall have the effect of extin- 
guishing the lien, or such intention 
can be otherwise established. The 
cases so holding are too numerous to 
cite: suffice it to say that it has been 
so held in at least thirty-two states 
and the United States. 


The law is stated in Hopkins vs. 


Forrester, 39 Conn. 351, at page 354 
as follows: 


“The lien . . . remains until the 
debt is paid or until it is satisfied or dis- 
charged or extinguished. The mere giv- 
ing of promissory notes by the debtor is 
no payment. Such notes are evidence of 
debt and are securities for its payment, 
but surely a promise to pay, whether ver- 
bal or in writing, is not in itself payment. 
If, indeed, the plaintiff expressly agreed 
to receive the notes in satisfaction and 
discharge of his lien, he ought to be held 
to his agreement, but no such contract ap- 
pears, express or implied, verbal or writ- 
ten.” 

In the case of Paddock vs. Stout, 
13 N. E. (Illinois) 182, it was con- 
tended that the claimant had accepted 
notes in absolute payment of the debt 
ind that the right to a mechanic’s lien 
was therefore discharged. The court 
said : 

“By taking the note of the owner of 
the ises; who incurred the debt, the 
petitioner does not waive his lien. Such 
a note merely serves to liquidate the de- 
mand.” 

The courts are in accord upon the 
proposition that if there is an agree- 
ment to accept a note in absolute 
payment of the indebtedness, the 
right to a lien is waived, but it is not 
to be presumed that a note taken by 
a person entitled to a lien was taken 

‘as payment, and it is stated that even 
in those states where the acceptance 
of a negotiable promissory note is 
presumed, in the absence of any tes- 
timony or circumstances to the con- 
trary, to be a payment of the indebt- 
edness for which it was given, this 
presumption is overcome by the fact 
that the acceptance of a note in pay- 
ment would deprive the creditor tak- 
ing the note of the substantial bene- 
fit of some security. (Bryant vs. 
Grady, 98 Maine 389.) 


Where, however, a trade accept- 
ance or other negotiable instrument 
is accepted and the time of payment 
of such instrument extends beyond 
the period allowed by statute for en- 
forcing the right to a mechanic’s lien 
it is held that the taking of such a 
note evidences the intention of the 
claimant to rely upon the general 
credit of the maker and to waive his 
claim to a lien. So it was held by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota in 
Fenniken vs. Liscoe, 66 N. W. (Min- 
nesota) 979, that ; 


“A special agreement inconsistent with 
the right to lien waives or destroys the 
lien. Plaintiff's lien was not destroyed 
because a promissory note was taken, but 
because the credit was extended to the 
defendant beyond the period within 
which an action to enforce a lien must be 
brought. If parties enter into a special 
contract inconsistent with the existence 
of a lien, the statute was never intended 
so as to create or preserve the lien and 
thereby destroy the special contract.” 


The Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
passing upon the same question held: 


“The preponderance of authority 
doubtless is to the effect that a mechanic’s 
lien will be deemed waived either by tak- 
ing therefor a promissory note maturin 
not until after the statutory time fix 
for enforcing the lien, or by taking inde- 
pendent security.”—(Phoenix Mfg. Co. vs. 
McCormick Harvesting Company, 87 N. 
W. 458.) 


But in Wisconsin, there is a statute 
which changes the rule just stated so 
far as the effect of taking a note or 


other evidence of indebtedness is © 


concerned, regardless of the time of 
maturity of the note. Similar sta- 
tutes will be found in other jurisdic- 
tions. 

It is a condition precedent to the 
enforcement of a mechanic’s lien, 
however, that a negotiable promis- 
sory note taken for the same indebt- 
edness must be surrendered or other- 
wise accounted for before an action 
to foreclose the lien can be main- 
tained. This was held in Kankakee 
Coal Co. vs. Crane Brothers Mfg. 
Co., 21 N. E. (Illinois) 500, where 
the court pointed out the injustice of 
permitting the mechanic’s lien claim- 
ant, under such circumstances, to 
enforce his lien when the negotiable 
notes might, at the same time, be out- 
standing in the hands of a third per- 
son. 
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Ever Increasing Faith in 
the Trade Acceptance 
By William Gregg 


eo trade acceptance or bill of 
exchange, as referred to in the 
Federal Reserve Act and set forth 
in the regulations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, offers to the credit com- 
merce of the country a splendid facil- 
ity for simplifying in expressing the 
obligations arising out of the ex- 
change of commodities. It should, 
however, be used only in accord with 
the intent and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The acceptance should never be re- 
newed in like form or accepted for 
a past due account. It should repre- 
sent a credit transaction in the sale 
and purchase of commodities. The 
thought behind it should be the build- 
ing up of a large body of prime do- 
mestic bills of exchange. To confine 
its use to second grade credits and 
not expand its use in all proper di- 
rections where credit is extended, di- 
minishes its value and prevents its 
growth along proper and useful lines. 
The largest enterprises of the nation 
should be willing to give as well as 
receive trade acceptances; for only 
in this way can the instrument take 
its rightful place and fully demon- 
strate its economic value. The belief 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men in the trade acceptance becomes 
more fixed as the real value of the 
instrument and what it can accom- 
plish in the simplifying of credit 
transactions are understood. 


Adjustments in San Francisco 


San Francisco. — The Adjustment 
Bureau of the San Francisco Association 
of Credit Men, operating as the Board of 
Trade of San Francisco, announces that 
“At a conservative estimate we have 
saved our members $3,000,000 during the 
past 8 years.” The Bureau is operated not 
only in such a way as to command the re- 
spect of the business community, but at a 
very low cost. The expenses of ad- 
ministration through Board of Trade in 
all cases averaged 9.3 per cent. ses, 
of administration through Board of Trade 
in transfer of assets cases (analogous to 
bankruptcy) 12.3 per cent. Whereas 
expenses of administration by the Bank- 
ruptcy Courts average 31.7 per cent. G. 

. Brainard is Secretary and Joseph 
Attorney of the Bureau. e directors 
are: Samuel W. Burtchaell, Dolliver & 
Brother; Horace B. Sperry, Sperry Flour 
Company; J. H. Newbauer, H. New- 
bauer & Co.; Leopold Michaels, Green- 
baum, Weil & Michaels; nage S. Elkus, 
The Elkus Co.; Thomas M. Earl, Nolan 
Earl Shoe Co.; Albert Hirschfeld, Levi, 
Strauss & Co.; William A. Rankin, Wal- 
ton M. Moore Dry Goods Co.; W. B. 
Maxwell, Blake, Moffitt & Towne; R. N. 

rson, Carson Glove Co.; Wm. M. 
Levensaler, Dunham, rasrigne 7. 
den Co.; and Horace Coffin, Baker, Ham- 
ilton & Pacific Co. 
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How to Present Freight Claims 


Money and Business to be Saved by Co-operating with Carriers 


By Lewis Pilcher 


Secretary, Freight Claim Division, American Railway Association 


important factor in insuring the 

prompt adjustment of claims is 

their proper presentation; in 
other words, that a claim should not 
be presented to a carrier until all data 
in substantiation thereof have been 
duly assembled and attached to the 
bill against the carrier. 

Owing to the presentation of so 
many claims in a condition incom- 
plete and lacking in uniformity, the 
freight claim fraternity, through the 
Conference Committee of the Freight 
Claim Association, called into con- 
ference several years ago representa- 
tives of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and other commercial 
bodies throughout the United States 
and Canada, and of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Out of this 
conference there developed what are 
known, respectively, as the “ Stan- 
dard Form for Presentation of Loss 
and Damage Claims ” and the “ Stan- 
dard Form for Presentation of Over- 
charge Claims.” These forms were 
subsequently approved by the various 
organizations represented at the joint 
conference, as well as by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 
various State Railroad Commissions. 
These blanks (Standard Forms Nos. 
9 and 10 of the Freight Claim Divi- 
sion, A. R. A.) carry on the reverse 
side instructions and important in- 
formation to claimants regarding loss 
and damage and overcharge claims. 

It will be observed from these 
Standard Forms that the important 
documents which should accompany 
all classes of claims are (1) the 
OricInaL Bit oF Lapine (if not 
previously surrendered to carrier), 
2) the OricinAL Pam FREIGHT 

ILL, and (3) the OricInaAL INVoIcE 
or certified copy thereof; also, in 
connection with claims for over- 
charge in weight, a weight certificate 
or certified statement thereof. 

Another feature, ahd one which is 
frequently overlooked, is the space 
provided on each form for the fur- 
nishing by claimants of “other parti- 
culars obtainable in proof of loss, 
damage or overcharge claimed.” 
This additional information will ma- 
terially assist carriers in arriving 
promptly at a decision as to liability, 
often to an extent not always appre- 
ciated by claimants. Therefore, it is 
strongly recommended that claimants 


| has been declared that the most 


make a point of giving to carriers 
when initially presenting claims each 
and every fact which can, in any 
way, be of assistance. Of course, 
the absence of any of the documents 
specified should be appropriately 
explained. 


WHEN AN ASTRAY SHIPMENT IS 
DELIVERED 


Another point which will assist 
materially in the prompt adjustment 
of claims, is this: When a claimant 
presents a claim for “ loss of an en- 
tire package,” a very exhaustive and 
detailed investigation is necessary on 
the part of the carrier against which 
it is presented, for the reason that in 


the handling of package freight, op- 


portunities occur for errors, such as 
misforwarding of shipment due to 
incorrect or indistinct marking, load- 
ing in wrong car, resulting in pack- 
age being separated from billing and 
becoming “ astray,” etc. An astray 
shipment upon arrival at destination 
is ordinarily delivered to consignee 
upon presentation of “proof of 
ownership,” and when such delivery 
is made, unless care is taken by the 
consignee to check his delivery 
record against his record of claim 
filed, (or unless he notifies consignor, 
in the event consignor is claimant, of 
such receipt), the claim against the 
carrier will naturally stand and be 
pressed for settlement purely 
through neglect to make and check 
up proper records. Hence the sug- 
gestion to claimant that before trac- 
ing carrier regarding an unpaid 
claim of this nature he make check 
of his inbound records and ascertain 
whether or not the missing package 
has been received subsequent to fil- 
ing of claim. 


DON’T FILE CLAIM TOO SOON 


Another suggestion in connection 
with claims for loss of entire pack- 
ages is that claim for such loss be 
not filed until sufficient time has 
elapsed to permit shipment to reach 
its destination. This is particularly 
a good practice where there are 
several packages in a shipment, and 
all except possibly one or two have 
been received. In the natural order 
of things, such a package as has 
been separated or become “ astray ” 
will find its way to destination, if 
properly marked, and can be deliv- 


ered upon presentation by consignee 
of freight bill showing “short” no- 
tation (which “short” notation 
should thereupon be immediately 
cancelled). A further suggestion is 
that inquiry at other freight stations 
located in the same city may develop 
that the missing package is “over” 
with some other carrier, which will 
obviate the necessity of filing claim. 
It is important in cases of loss or 
damage (“ concealed ” or otherwise) 
that destination carrier’s agent be no- 
tified immediately upon ascertain- 
ment of such a situation, so that steps 
may be taken promptly in the case of 
damage to ascertain the extent there- 
of and in case of loss to institute 
tracer for the missing goods. This 
is particularly important in connec- 
tion with a loss or damage which in- 
dicate pilfery, so that the carriers’ 
police department may have prompt 
advices and be in position to conduct 
its investigation without delay. The 
Claim Prevention Committee of the 
American Railway Association is 
making a special effort to reduce the 
causes for claims of this nature, and 
the suggestions made above to con- 
signees on this point will greatly 
facilitate its work. 


CONCEALED LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


There is a particular class of 
claims which cause the claim depart- 
ments of carriers, as well as claim- 
ants, a tremendous amount of trou- 
ble, namely, those for so-called “ con- 
cealed loss” and “concealed dam- 
age.” “ CoNCEALED Loss” is defined 
by the freight claim fraternity as 
“Loss from a package received at 
initial point, carried and delivered 
under perfect record, the loss devel- 
oping after delivery to consignee.” 
This definition, it will be noted, dif- 
fers from that of an “ UNLOCATED 
Loss,” which is defined as follows: 
“ Loss of freight received at initial or 
junction point and carried under per- 
fect record, except that the loss de- 
velops before delivery to consignee.” 
The definition of “ ConcEALED Dam- 
AGE” is “ Damage to freight received 
at initial point, carried and delivered 
under perfect record, the damage de- 
veloping after delivery to con- 
signee”; “Untocatep DaMacE” 
is defined as “ Damage to freight re- 
ceived at initial or junction point and 
carried under perfect record, except 


eas 
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that the damage develops before de- 
livery to consignee.” 

The reason for the differences of 
opinion which arise between claim- 
ants and carriers in connection with 
these “concealed loss and damage 
claims” is this: When a shipper’s 
records show that he properly pre- 
pared a shipment for transportation 
and delivered it in good order to 
agent at initial point, and his con- 
signee writes him that upon receipt 
at his place of business certain arti- 
cles were missing from the package 
or were damaged, the consignor’s 
natural inference is that his properly 
supported claim should be paid im- 
mediately upon presentation. This 
same view, of course, is a natural 
one for the consignee likewise to 
hold in the event he is claimant. The 
railroad viewpoint, however, is dif- 
ferent. In the transportation of such 
a shipment from consignor’s ware- 
house to that of consignee at desti- 
nation, there are several factors in- 
volved in the handling, as follows: 
The packing and shipping force of 
consignor, the truckman from con- 
signor’s warehouse to freight sta- 
tion, the railroad warehouse force 
which trucks the freight from dray 
to car, the railroad train forces 
which supervise the shipment while 
enroute from shipping station to des- 
tination, the railroad warehouse 
force which handles the shipment be- 
tween car and delivery door, the con- 
signee’s truckman who hauls the 
shipment at destination from deliver- 
ing carrier’s station to consignee’s 
warehouse, and lastly the consignee’s 
receiving and unpacking force. In 
each stage of its handling the pack- 
age is liable to loss or damage. The 
carrier’s opinion is that the mere fact 
of loss or damage when the shipment 
is unpacked is not prima facie evi- 
dence that blame is thereby located 
with the transportation line. In fact, 
there have been numerous instances 
in which cartmen at shipping point 
and at destination have been proved 
to have tampered with packages, and 
in some cases have even held them 
on their own premises or elsewhere 
for hours and days before making 
delivery to the railroad at initial point 
or to consignee at destination. In 
other instances investigation has 
shown that the pilferage or damage 
was chargeable to employees of ship- 
per or consignee. In other words, 
it must be recognized that human na- 
ture is pretty much the same, 
whether in the employ of the carriers 
or the shipping public. 


SPECIAL FORMS REPLACE AFFIDAVITS 


In these circumstances, it is clearly 
necessary for carriers to pursue a 
more than ordinarily thorough inves- 
tigation in connection with this class 


of claims. Accordingly-several years 
ago, in order to provide more detailed 
substantiation of such claims when 
presented, two conferences were 
held by representatives of the car- 
riers’ Freight Claim Association, the 
National Industrial Traffic League 
and of other shippers’ organizations, 
at which were again present repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The result of 
those conferences was the adoption 
of four special forms, two for use 
of the carriers in investigation with 
their agents, another for investiga- 
tion with shipper, and the fourth for 
investigation with consignee. These 
forms (now known as Standard 
Forms Nos. 12, 13, 14 and 15 of the 
Freight Claim Division, A. R. A.) 
likewise received the subsequent ap- 
proval of the bodies hereinbefore 
named. The shipper’s and consignee’s 
forms, when the replies are properly 
filled out, are accepted in lieu of the 
affidavits formerly required by car- 
riers in support of this class of 
claims. While considerable work is 
necessary to secure and furnish the 
information required by these forms, 
the use of the blanks has greatly 
facilitated the adjustment of claims. 

In this connection, attention is like- 
wise drawn to the “ Regulations Gov- 
erning the Inspection of Freight Be- 
fore or After Delivery to Con- 
signee, and Adjustment of Loss or 
Damage Thereon,” as well as to 
Freight Claim Division Standard 
Form No. 16 for use in connection 
therewith in reporting loss or dam- 
age to freight inspected after deliv- 
ery, which regulations and form 
were agreed upon by committees of 
the Freight Claim Division and the 
National Industrial Traffic League 
within the past year and subsequently 
adopted in regular session both by 
the division and the league. These 
regulations and the inspection blank 
were promulgated to the members of 
the Freight Claim Division under 
date of October 27, 1920, and to the 
members of the National Industrial 
Traffic League in report of its 
Freight Claims Committee adopted at 
the fall meeting of the league, held 
September 30th and October Ist, 
1920. It is believed that the regula- 
tions will further facilitate the ad- 
justment of claims between claim- 
ants and-carriers. 

It is strongly urged that claimants 
generally pursue the practice of sup- 
porting their Concealed Loss and 
Damage claims with the Standard 
Shipper and Consignee Forms and 
file their other claims for loss, dam- 
age or overcharge on the standard 
forms first mentioned in this article, 
in order, as stated, to start the claims 
right and reduce the period necessary 
for investigation before adjustment. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
PREVENTION OF FREIGHT CLAIMS 
There is a story told to the effect 


. that at the funeral of a deceased citi- 


zen of an Eastern town, the minister 
at the close of his service, following 
the local custom, asked if anyone in 
the audience wished to make any re- 
marks in eulogy of the departed, 
There was no response, nor any to 
a second similar invitation. There- 
upon a young man arose and said, 
“ Brother Pastor, I understand that 
no one has anything further to say 
regarding the deceased,” to which 
the minister replied, “ Yes,- sir.” 
“Then,” said the young man, “ may 
I say a few words about Southern 
California?” 

This illustrates the position of the 
wide-awake freight claim man today: 
He is taking advantage of every op- 
portunity, in season and out of sea- 
son, to talk Freight Claim Preven- 
tion. Therefore, I do not feel that 
this article would be complete did 
it not contain something with refer- 
ence to the manner in which ship- 
pers can cooperate in the efforts 
which are now being put forth on be- 
half of the members of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, through 
its Freight Claim Division, to reduce 
the amounts being paid out in the set- 
tlement of freight claims. As will 
be appreciated, when a claim is paid, 
even though it is settled for the full 
amount for which it is filed, the 
claimant is not thus made whole. For 
he cannot legally be paid in such 
settlement any amount to cover an- 
ticipated profits, nor can he be reim- 
bursed for damage which he some- 
times suffers owing to the loss of 
trade following failure to deliver 
goods to his customer on time or in 
good condition through some defect 
in the transportation service ren- 
dered by the carriers. Therefore, 
while the larger portion of the effort 
which must be expended to improve 
the situation will necessarily fall to 
the lot of the carriers, yet the matter 
vitally concerns the shipping pub- 
lic, to a considerable percentage of 
whom the credit man can lend val- 
uable aid. Some of the ways in 
which the public can assist are as 
follows: , 


1. Pack the entire shipment, and pack 
it in a proper container to with- 
stand present day transportation; 

2. Mark the shipment clearly with name 
of consignor, preceded by the word 
“From,” and with the full name of 
consignee and destination, showing 
in addition the street address of 
consignee located in a large city; 

3. Keep full and complete record of 
handling in shipping room and by 
drayman en route to or from 
freight station; 

4. Maintain proper system for exchange 
of records between claim desk and 
shipping and receiving freight 
rooms; 
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5. Prepare bills of lading to show 
clearly the name and address of 
consignee, the route shipment is to 
travel, the number of each kind of 
article in the consignment, and de- 
scribe each article fully without 
ambiguous abbreviations; 

6. Use typewriter in preparing bills of 
lading, as well as in writing ship- 
ping labels or tags for which sten- 
cils are not used. 

In other words, “ start the ship- 
ment right and it is half way to des- 
tination.” 

Other ways in which the individ- 
ual shipper can help the Associa- 
tion’s claim prevention campaign is 
to call the campaign to the attention 
of the officers and committees, as 
well as individual members, of 
Chambers of Commerce, Traffic 
Clubs and other shippefs’ organiza- 
tions, and suggest discussion of im- 
proved methods in shipping and re- 
ceiying rooms. The Freight Claim 
Division will endeavor to provide a 
speaker for such meetings, if held at 
a time and place convenient to one 
of its special representatives in their 
travels to the different sections of 
the country. There have been a num- 
ber of such conferences of members 
of the prevention staff with organi- 
zations of this kind, and good results 
have followed. 

To sum up: It is important that 
there be maintained between the 
shipping public and the carriers, 
through their Freight Claim Depart- 
ments, an attitude of good-will and 
respect each for the other’s interests 
and viewpoint. The present day rail- 
road claim man’s value to his com- 
pany is not measured by the amount 
saved through a persistent refusal to 
pay claims regardless of their merit, 
but rather by his ability in this posi- 
tion to attract friends to his road by 
due consideration for the other fel- 
low’s just rights, as reflected by the 
fairness of the adjustments which 
he negotiates with the patrons of his 
road who are under the necessity of 
presenting clainis. Such at present 
is the attitude of ninety-nine out of 
every hundred freight claim officers. 

en it seems to a shipper that fair- 
ness is not being adhered to by a 
particular claim man, it is well to 
remember that the easiest thing from 
the freight claim officer’s standpoint 
18 to pay claims, and that the actual 
declination of a claim, particularly 
one in which there is a doubt in- 
volved as to liability, merely invites 
more work for the claim man. 


Purpose of the Statement 


Springfield—Walter E. Ellis managed 
the recent meeting of the Western Massa- 
chusetts association, at which the subject 

@ purpose of. the Financial State- 
ment” was ably handled by S. H. Buck 
of R.G. Dun & Co. The discussion that 
followed was also of great value and in- 
terest to those who attended. 
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Partial Delivery of Merchandise 
Can Shipper Demand Any Payment if He 
Withholds Part of Order? 


By N. A. 


REDIT men are sometimes 
confronted with the situation 
of having accepted an order 

for a given quantity of goods, and 
then discovering that the debtor is 
not as good a credit risk as was be- 
lieved when the order was received. 
The question then arises: Can the 
seller ship a portion of the goods and 
demand payment for those items 
which are sent and suspend delivery 
of the balance until a later period? 

It seems, by the weight of author- 
ity, that if the buyer under these con- 
ditions accepts a portion of the 
goods, knowing that no more are to 
be delivered, he is liable for the 
goods which he has accepted; and 
the seller can recover for them at the 
price fixed by the contract. The cases 
so holding are based upon the theory 
that the partial delivery constitutes 
a new offer by the seller which the 
buyer is deemed to “have accepted 
when he received the goods. The 
buyer, however, is under no obliga- 
tion to accept a partial delivery. The 
United States Supreme Court, con- 
sidering this question, stated in the 
case of Norrington vs. Wright, 115 
U. S. 188, 204: 


“The seller is bound to deliver the 
quantity stipulated and has no right either 
to compel the buyer to accept a less quan- 
tity or to require him to select part out 
of a greater quantity.” 


Here the seller had contracted to 
make deliveries at the rate of “ about 
1,000 tons per month,” and instead 
of shipping 1,000 tons in February 
and 1,000 tons in March, as stipu- 
lated in the contract, shipped only 
400 tons in February and 885 tons 
in March. The court said: 

“His failure to fill the contract on his 
part in respect to these first two install- 
ments justified the defendant in rescind- 
ing the whole contract provided théy dis- 
tinctly and seasonably asserted the right 
of rescission. The plaintiff, de- 
nying the defendants right to rescind, and 
asserting that the contract was still in 
force,. was bound to show such perform- 
ance on his part as entitled him to de- 
mand performance on their part, and 
having failed to do so, cannot maintain 
this action.” 


The situation is different, however, 
if the deficient quantity of goods was 
delivered under such circumstances 
that the buyer was not aware that 
full delivery would not be made, for 
in such case, no new contract could 
be said to have been agreed to by 
the buyer. So then, if the seller re- 








Counsellor 


covers payment for what he has fur- 
nished, it must be on the theory of 
an implied contract to pay the rea- 
sonable value of the goods which he 
has retained. The weight of author- 
ity in this country strongly supports 
this view, but in New York, by a 
long series of decisions before the 
enactment of the Sales Act, begin- 
ning with Catlin vs. Tobias, 26 N. Y. 
217, it has been held that the seller 
can recover nothing; and this view 
has been accepted by the courts of 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey and Ohio. But even in these 
states the courts are quick to seize 
upon any facts which will indicate 
an intention to waive complete per- 
formance, as where the buyer uses 
the goods without notifying the sell- 
er that he will refuse payment unless 
the entire quantity is delivered. 
(Avery vs. Willson, 81 N. Y. 341). 

The provisions. of the sales act 
which cover this situation must be 
considered in future dealings in the 
states enumerated. They are as fol- 
lows: . 


“ Where the seller delivers to the buyer 
a quantity of goods less than he con- 
tracted to sell, the buyer may reject them, 
but if the buyer accepts or retains the 
goods so delivered, knowing that the 
seller is not going to perform the con- 
tract in full, he must pay for them at the 
contract rate. If, however, the buyer has 
used or disposed of the goods delivered 
before he knows that the seller is not 
going to perform his contract in full, the 
buyer shall not be liable for more than 
the fair value to him of the goods so re- 
ceived.” 


Providence Activities 


Providence—J. Benjamin Nevin, Com- 
missioner of ‘the Adjustment Bureau of 
the Providence association, has issued: a 
four-page folder describing the purpose 
and organization of the adjustment 
bureau and of the association itself. The 
credit men responsible for the bureau are: 


H. F. Barker, Belcher & Loomis Hard- 
ware Co., Pres.; L. F. Cobb, Cooper & 
Sisson, vice-pres.; W. H. C. Just, Greene, 
Anthony & Co.; M. N. Coombs, Taylor, 
Symonds Co.; H. J. Green, Oliver John- 
son & Co.; W. P. Sweet, Brownell & Field 
Co.; I. S. Hubbard, R. L. Greene Paper 
Co.; H. J. Bryden, Armour & Co.; R. S. 
Potter, Pawtucket Sash & Blind Co.; and 
H. N. Swift, Swift & Co. 

Fred S. Sibley, Vice-President of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., was 
elected delegate to the National Conven- 
tion at San Francisco, at a recent meeting 
presided over by Luther F. Cobb, Vice- 
President of the Providence association. 

H. F. Barker has been elected President 
of the Providence Rotary Club. 
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Setting Up a Credit Department 
Plan That Has Stood a 15 Years’ Test 
By J. H. Bedell 


Credit Mgr., Knox Hat Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N devising a system suitable for 
I a Credit Department, it is well 
to eliminate all unnecessary 
work so that orders may be cleared 
with the least possible delay. It is 
also important that this system be 
sufficiently broad to permit the as- 
sembling of statistics showing all 
facts necessary to a decision. The 
first step is to set up a three division 
filing system in the department. 
I. THE CREDIT INFORMATION FOLDERS 
The first division of the files con- 
tains the credit folder in which are 
collected reports procured from 
commercial agencies or salesmen, 
and information which comes to the 
Credit Department through newspa- 
pers, personal talks, magazines, etc. 
2. THE FOLLOW-UP FILE 
The second division is the follow- 
up file which contains orders upon 
which there is insufficient informa- 
tion to base a decision,—such infor- 
mation having been written for,— 
- and such matters that are to come 
up for consideration at a given time. 
For instance, orders on which you 
are trying to get payment in advance, 
or cases where you haye found it 
necessary to write for a financial 
statement. With this follow-up file 
in use, it is almost impossible for an 
order to become lost or side-tracked, 
because, automatically as the due 
date appears, the orders together 
with the credit folder, are pulled 
from the file and placed on the credit 
man’s desk. Example: John Jones, 
whose buying has been small, sud- 
denly comes through with a large 
order. The credit man, upon refer- 
ring to the account and such reports 
as he has on hand, decides that more 
information is needed before the 
matter can be given consideration. 
New reports are written for; the or- 
der is placed in the credit folder; 
and the folder placed in the follow- 
up file with an advanced dating on 
it. Usually seven or eight days Is 
enough ahead. The reports when 
they come in are filed with the folder. 
When the follow-up date on the fold- 
er arrives the folder; together with 
the order and the new information, 
automatically reaches the credit 
man’s desk. r 


3. THE CARD INDEX 
The third division is a card index 
which is likewise divided into three 


sections: the first, an alphabetical list 
of all accounts that are either in the 





hands of attorneys for collection or 
in financial difficulties; second, an 
alphabetical list of all customers; 
and third, a geographical list of all 
customers. The geographical list, 
aside from being the cross index on 
the alphabetical list, and on the Ac- 
counts Receivable, provided they are 
in alphabetical order, renders no lit- 
tle assistance in the checking up of 
names and addresses. I suppose that 
every credit man has had the experi- 
ence of knowing the town in which 
his representative or his agent was 
located without knowing the name 
because of illegible writing or some 
such reason beyond his control. 

In connection with this filing sys- 
tem it is important that an agency 
desk be maintained. The person dele- 
gated to do this work will take care 
of the files, do all the corresponding 
with the commercial agencies and 
with the various references fur- 
nished by the cgistomers. 


NEW AND OLD CUSTOMERS 


Having perfected this part of the 
organization, we are ready to handle 
orders. When the order is received 
in the Credit Department, it is 
stamped with the receiving stamp 
and sent to the person at the agency 
desk. If.it is a new account, a folder 
is prepared and the information writ- 
ten for. The folder, with the order 
inside, is placed in the follow-up file 
five or six days ahead. When the 
reports come in they are put in their 
proper folder with the order and re- 
ferred to the credit man for his con- 


sideration when the follow-up date. 


arrives, When the order is passed 
for credit the amount of the order 
is entered on the outside of the fold- 
er and the order is sent forward to 
the manufacturing department. 

If, on the other hand, an order 
is received from an old account, it 
takes the same route, going to the 
agency desk where the folder is at- 
tached. The information is reviewed 
with the account and the amount of 
the order entered on the outside of 
the folder, the order O. K’d. and 
routed to its next proper department. 
In each case, the suspense file is re- 
ferred to, to ascertain if we have ever 
experienced. any difficulty with this 
customer from the standpoint of un- 
just returns, cancellations, bank- 
ruptcy, receiverships, etc. All infor- 
mation of this character is kept in 
the first division of the card file men- 
tioned above. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


I have found through fifteen years 
of experience that with the above 
system in operation and functioning 


‘ properly, the average credit man, 


with an able assistant to take care of 
the agency desk, can check from sey- 
enty-five to one hundred orders a 
day. 

The next part of the work to be 
organized, and a very important one, 
is collections. I have found that a 
cancellation man should be as close 
to his customers as is possible. 

If the collection man, provided he 
is the right sort, handles all corre- 
spondence pertaining to cancella- 
tions, unjust returns, disputes, etc.,— 
in addition to following collections,— 
he will be in an excellent position to 
write the sort of letter to appeal to 
the customer and do it at the right 
time. He is also in a very advanta- 
geous position to eliminate the con- 
fusion that so often develops in an 
organization where various depart- 
ments are writing a customer regard- 
ing similar problems. For instance: 
The collection man writes a cus- 
tomer urging the payment of an ac- 
count; the correspondence depart- 
ment writes urging that he accept a 
shipment of goods that had been re- 
fused or takes up some other mat- 
ter; the Credit Department may be 
writing for references. And the cus- 
tomer, being of the average size, will 
get the idea that the organization is 
such a large one that his small com- 
plaints, necessarily small because of 
the size of his purchases, cannot pos- 
sibly get the proper attention. Had 
this same customer received one let- 
ter instead of three, the one letter 
touching on the three subjects, the 
chances are that he would have felt 
that he was doing business with a 
person rather than with a soulless 
corporation. 

The collection man under this ar- 
rangement becomes an important as- 
sistant to the credit man. If they 
work close to each other, the losses 
in every sense of the word are re- 
duced toa minimum. Collection per- 
centages are usually better than the 
percentages of departments which, 
because of their size and the num- 
ber of different people writing to the 
same man, lose the personal touch 
with their customers. 


Elementary Bookkeeping 


Rochester.—The Union Trust Company 
of Rochester is distributing with its im- 
print to some of its customers the now 
famous 24-page pamphlet, “A Business 
Enterprise,” issued by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men. This pamphlet 
enables a merchant, however uneducated, 
to set up a satisfactory system of book- 
keeping at a nominal expense.’ Many thou- 
sands of these pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed gratis by the members of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
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ingup. We thereupon write them. 


Opening and Following Up 
an Account 


By Arthur Mahony 






Credit Manager, Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. ie? 


E try to pick our accounts 
with care and look them 
up pretty thoroughly be- 


fore extending credit. In 

sending in an order, salesmen are re- 
uired to fill ina SALESMAN’sS CREDIT 
rT, which is a form 7% x 8% 

in., giving the following information: 

Date. 

Name. 

Town. 

State. 

Business. 

How long in business? 

Arhount of stock carried? 

Amount of insurance carried. 

Capital invested. ° 

Is tion good? 

Intend to discount ? 

Amount borrowed from bank. 

Amount borrowed from individuals. 

Names of officers or partners. 

References. 

Remarks. 

Furthermore, the customer is re- 
quired to make us a written financial 
statement on the “envelope form” 
of Property STATEMENT BLANK, 
adopted and recommended by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
In addition to this we look him up 
in Bradstreet and Dun and also 
through the Chicago Interchange Bu- 
reau, and write to the references he 
gives us. If, after all this investiga- 
tion, we are satisfied as to his desir- 
ability as a credit risk, we take him 
on. 
Our accounts are followed up in 
the following manner : 

On the 20th of every month our 
ledger clerks draw off in triplicate a 
DELINQUENT LIsT, a list of all delin- 
quent accounts in their books. One 
copy is mailed to the salesman in 
the territory, one copy goes to the 
Credit Department and the third 
copy is kept by the clerks for com- 
parison purposes. On this list are 
shown the balances owing at the first 
of the month, the amount past due at 
the 20th of the month, and the age 
of the amount past due. We keep a 
Carp INpex Recorp (Index Visible) 
of all customers on our books, that 
is, regular customers and _ those 
whom we have had to dun for an ac- 
count. Therefore, when we get this 
Delinquent List we check it against 
the card index and by that means can 
tell what accounts we are not follow- 


After writing a customer we date 
the correspondence ahead a week or 
ten days (according to the impor- 
tance of the account) and at the 
same time make a note of the date on 
the index card. The correspondence 
is then put in a Fottow-Up Fotper 
with other follow-up letters bearing 
the same date and is taken out on 
the date by an assistant and looked 
up. 
If it is found that the account has 
been liquidated, the correspondence 
is then transferred to an INACTIVE 
FILE in which the pockets are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. The dating is 
crossed off the index card, indicating 
that the correspondence is inactive. 
We can always tell whether or not 
we are following up an account by 
the condition of the card. If the 
card has an open dating it is an in- 
dication that we are already writing, 
but, if the dating is crossed off, it 
indicates that we are not writing; 
and we therefore take the corre- 
spondence out of the inactive file and 
start something. 

In our Active FILE we have a 
pocket for every day in the month, 
and the accounts are constantly being 
taken out and looked up and written 


about. The active file is run accord- 
ing to dating and the inactive ac- 
cording to the alphabet. We use a 
buff Index Visible card to indicate an 
inactive condition of the correspond- 
ence, and a pink card to indicate an 
account that has proved unsatisfac- 
tory. 
WHEN THE ORDER COMES IN 

In going over orders received in 
the Credit Department, we pass im- 
mediately upon those orders that we 
know are O. K. All others are 
passed over to an assistant who looks 
them up on the Index Visible. When 
an account has a pink ticket against 
it, it is an indication that it is un- 
satisfactory, and we look no further 
but immediately write for cash in ad- 
vance. 

Special cards, 4 x 6 in., are used 
on accoumts that need constant 
watching. The Constant WatTCcH- 
ING Carps, reproduced herewith, are 
kept in a box on the writer’s desk 
and payments are reported as soon 
as received. We always know the 
condition of these accounts. 

If a customer in remitting omits 
for some older bills in the account, 
the ledger clerk fills in and sends to 
the Credit Department a half-sheet, 
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mimeograph memorandum reading 
as follows: 


Eg ATA bane os De dep ens Chane 
Mr. A. Mahony. 
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ERVOSORS MATE: DAI 205i vice ccncedeese 
The customer’s attention is imme- 
diately called to the omission. If we 
have not already written about the 
bills we send duplicate. If dupli- 
cates have already been sent, we 
make inquiry on our Claim Depart- 
ment before writing again, to see if 
they know of any reason why the bill 
should not be paid. In many in- 


stances we find that a customer has 
disputed the price of some goods and 
that payment has been withheld for 
that reason. Other times a shipment 
may not have been received, and we 
therefore make inquiry on our Traf- 
fic Department to see if they have 
received any complaint of the non- 
receipt of the goods. If the Claim 
Department and Traffic Department 
are not interested -we immediately 
write again for payment. 

We use two brief form letters as 
our first follow-up letters on delin- 
quent accounts. If they fail to bring 
the money we then write them along 
the usual lines. 


Methods of a Coal Company 


In Successful Operation of Its Credit 
Department 


By Howard D. Reeder 
~~ Credit Manager, Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 


ECAUSE of the extensive 
territory covered and the di- 
versity of business trans- 
acted, by Weston Dodson & 

Co., the Credit Department is ar- 
ranged to render prompt and accu- 
rate service as well as! to possess 
economy of movement and mainten- 
ance. The company mines and ships 
anthracite and bituminous coal, and 
has branch offices in New York, 
N. Y.; New Haven, Conn.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Detroit, Mich.; Norfolk, 
Va.; Bluefield, W. Va.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, IIl., 
and Atlanta, Ga. 

The business of the house is re- 
ceived upon “requisitions” from the 
branch offices and elsewhere on RE- 
QUISITION Forms, 5 x 7% in., which 
call for the following information: 
Shipper—The mine from which shipment 

originates. 

Ship—When shipment is desired. 

Consignee—Party to whom the coal is 
consigned. 

Destination—Point where coal is to be 
delivered. 

Via—Railroads over which coal is to be 
transported. : : 
Account—Customer to whom shipment is 
to be charged and upon whose standing 

credit is extended. 


Remarks—Terms of payment or any other 
explanatory data—cost of coal at mines, 
quantity, character and selling price. 

Before shipments are made these 
requisitions are returned to the Sales 

Department with approval as to 

credit, or without approval if the 

condition of the customer is such as 

not to warrant extension of credit. 
A stamp is placed upon the back 

of the requisition showing the date 








of its receipt by the Credit Depart- 
ment. 


EXTENSION OF CREDIT 


Upon receipt of requistions in the 
Credit Department the following 
method is followed: Alphabetical 
files are maintained containing infor- 
mation on all customers previously 
dealt with. If the business offered 
is from a new customer, the sales- 
man is required to accompany his 
order with a Crepit Report, 10 x 
5% in. If the information contained 
therein is satisfactory, or if the cus- 
tomer is rated by the commercial 
agencies at a sufficient amount, a 
preliminary credit is extended for a 
conservative amount; and if the or- 
der is within that amount, it is ap- 
proved but detailed information is 
immediately sought from the com- 
mercial agencies or from the cus- 
tomer direct by tequesting a copy of 
his latest financial statement. 


A separate CusToMER Carp, 5 x 8 
in., is maintained for each customer 
dealt with. The information record- 
ed on this card is as follows: 


Name—Customer’s namé. 

Business—Class of business engaged in. 

Address—Customer’s address. 

Delivery—Railroad. . 

Firm Members—If a partnership, the 
members thereof are listed. 

Corporation Officers—Names of officers 
of corporation. 

Sales Office—Branch office from which 
the order emanated. 

Date—Date of opening the account. 

Payments—Customer’s record of pay- 
ments for each year. 

Ratings—Commercial Agency Ratings. 

Credit Limit—The amount of credit 
granted to each customer. The branch 
office manager concerned is informed of 


THE CREDIT MONTHLy 


the granting of this limit on Form D 
aes later), which enables him 
to determine at all times what may be 
the approximate amount of business to 
solicit. 

Terms—Terms of payment of the ac- 
count. 


Mercantile and Other Reports—A record 

date of each report received, to- 

gether with the name of the mercantile 
agency furnishing it. 


Special Information—Under this head are 
entered the date and source of other 
information gathered about the cus- 
tomer, such as current prices of stocks 
and bonds,—the securities issued by the 
customer,—from financial periodicals, or 
ratings from various mercantile agen- 
cies. This column is provided for any 
information which might affect the cus- 
tomer’s financial standing. 


= Account—On the reverse side of 

e card is provided under “ unpaid ac- 
count” the present condition of the 
customer’s account. This is entered in 
pencil. 


Orders—Under this head the date, esti- 
mated amount of order, quantity of 
coal desired and size of coal are rec- 
orded, also in pencil. 

The aggregate of the unpaid ac- 
count and the orders entered must 
be within the limit of the credit ex- 
tended to the customer. Should this 
be exceeded, efforts immediately are 
made by the Credit Department, 
either direct or through the salesman, 
to procure a remittance sufficient to 
reduce the account within the estab- 
lished credit limit. 

ALPHABETICAL FOLDERS are main- 
tained in files in which are securely 
fastened all commercial agency re- 
ports or financial statements pro- 
cured by letter or personal visit by 
the Credit Department, other corre- 
spondence such as references and 
other confidential information bear- 
ing on the customer. 

These reports are periodically so- 
licited or procured through the com- 
mercial agencies and are kept as up- 
to-date as conditions require. 

The information recorded on the 
Customer Cards is of such a na 
ture as to enable the Credit Depart- 
ment to follow the particular item in 
its course up to payment. This, with 
the information kept in the Sales De- 
partment, enables the elimination 
from the card of such orders as 
have been shipped and included in 
the unpaid account. 

The entries are all in pencil, for 
experience shows the -cards do 
not become mutiliated by pencil 
erasures, and pencil memoranda are 
permanent enough for the purpose. 
There is space sufficient for six years 
use. 3 

A pencil record under “orders 
exposes the condition of the account 
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on orders entered up to the time of 
billing when the entry is erased. The 
remaining memoranda show the 

tity and the estimated value of 
coal still on order, and the coal that 
has been shipped from the mines but 
not yet billed. 

A record also is made of any coal 
shipped and confiscated, diverted or 
lost, or which from any other cause 
may not have reached the customer, 
which does not operate against the 
credit limit established for the cus- 
tomer. The memorandum thus af- 
fords, at a glance, within the com- 
pass of a few lines, a comprehensive 
view of the present condition of the 
orders and shipments. 

The credit status of a customer 
when established is communicated to 
the branch office manager on a 
Crepit STANDING form, 5% x 8% 
in, which gives the following 
information : 

Name—Name of customer. 
Credit Limit—If established. 
Preliminary Credit—If£ under investiga- 


tion. 
No Credit--If the customer's financial 
condition so indicates. 
In Suspense—When the customer has not 
ormed regularly or in accordance 
with the terms and the cause thereof 
is under investigation. 
Require Investigation—When the custom- 
ers status is not yet sufficiently known. 
Investigating, Will Advise—When the cus- 
tomer’s financial status is under inves- 


Quatotion Pending Result of Investiga- 
tion—To enable the branch office man- 
to quote to the customer when no 
aise information is held, and in the 
meantime the Credit Department is 
conducting investigation 
Credit for Quotation—When the infor- 
mation is of such nature as to indi- 
cate credit, but not an establishment of 

a permanent credit limit. , 
Remarks—Any other information it is 

desired to convey to the branch office 

concerning the customer’s credit stand- 
ing. ree 

A carbon copy of this communica- 
tion is attached to the credit files. 

If any orders received from the 
Sales Department cannot be credited, 
notice is transmitted immediately on 
a Return or Hoip Notice, 5% x 
8% in., to the branch office man- 
ager and to the Sales Department, 
informing them that the order is 
either being returned or withheld, 
setting forth in the notice the cus- 
tomer’s name and address, the quan- 
tity desired, the price, and the rea- 
sons for withholding credit. 

This is done in order that they 
may know exactly why credit is 
withheld, which may enable them to 
Overcome the cause for withholding 
the order. A carbon copy is held in 
the Credit Department for follow-up. 

A single page form, 11 x 8% in., 

ATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDI- 
TION, is sent to customers when re- 
quired.. The form for corporations 
is slightly different from the one in- 





dividuals or partnerships are asked 
to fill out. 

An effort is made to keep the 
branch offices fully informed as to 
the credit status of each customer 
so that they may at all times govern 
themselves accordingly. In cases 
where urgency is expedient, advice 
is generally conveyed by telegraph 
or telephone to the branch offices. 

We have found the practice of 
keeping in close contact with the 
branch office managers wonderfully 
efficacious not only for the prompt 
handling of the credits involved but 
also for the collecting of the out- 
standing accounts. Many large 
amounts, through the efforts of 
branch offices, are collected which 
otherwise would be attended with 
delay and greater difficulty in col- 
lecting. 

COLLECTIONS 

Collections, when necessary, are 
generally effected through corre- 
spondence. When the amount is 
overdue according to the accounting 
records, a letter requesting payment 
is sent to the customer, which, if not 
responded to, is followed by a second 
letter, a copy of which is submitted 
to the branch office manager whose 
assistance in collecting the account 
is immediately solicited. This close 
co-operation is generally effective. 

It sometimes occurs also that both 
the Collection Department and sales- 
men are required to make personal 
visits to procure payment. This is 
practice liberally resorted to. 

No stereotyped dunning letters are 
used, as we believe they fail to in- 
duce a personal regard in the cus- 
tomer. The accounts are closely fol- 
lowed up. If payment does not come 
after several letters are written, we 
issue a final appeal to the customer 
and inform him what steps we are 
endeavoring to avoid in our efforts 


- to collect the account. 


The foregoing system has been 
evolved from the past experience of 
many years covering the develop- 
ment of our business. 


Using The Credit Monthly 

HERE a cloth or leather binder 

is not to be had, some readers 
of THe Crepit MonTHLy tie the is- 
sues together and bind them with 
heavy paper in order that the recent 
numbers may be instantly available. 
It is a simple matter to pierce the 
back of the pages and thread a stout 
cord through the holes. As the lists 
of local associations, Interchange 
Bureaus and Adjustment Bureaus 
are constantly undergoing slight 
changes, it is desirable for this rea- 
son alone to keep THE CREDIT 
MoNTHLY within easy access of the 
credit man’s desk. 
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Collection Hysteria 
Collection Process Stampeded 


By H. Uehlinger, Asst. Treas. 
Hilo Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(A CAUSE. for a great deal of 

concern is the fact that some 
companies are forcing overdue ac- 
counts of customers who happen to 
be financially sound, morally strong, 
and worthy of confidence. 

In one of our largest cities the 
day’s record of judgments secured 
in one trade alone revealed a number 
of positively good merchants and 
manufacturers as judgment debtors, 
and they were not deserving of 
“rough and ready” treatment on 
the part of credit offices. 

It is positively amazing to observe 
as we travel along on one hand a 
member selling an account success- 
fully, where there is no doubt what- 
ever about the customer’s ability to 
meet his obligations, and on the 
other hand to observe at that very 
moment the destructive impatience, 
if you will, of a competitor forcing 
payment by public means of the very 
same account. 

There will always be good and bad 
collection methods, but at this time 
there is noticeable a collection hys- 
teria, which leads to the stampeding 
of the collection process. 

Apart from losing satisfactory ac- 
counts, a business wrong is com- 
mitted; for it is one of the funda- 
mentals of safe credit granting to 
extend credit to those entitled to it, 
all they can reasonably absorb, and 
to deny credit to those unworthy. 

The fact that the seller may be in 
need of funds, or unwilling to give 
the time to a careful study of his 
merchant’s prospects, is not sufficient 
excuse to cripple a customer. The 
moment “speed in collection” is 
made the objective, irrespective of 
the consideration of the quality of 
an account, some one is going to suf- 
fer—first, the merchant, because of 
the publication of suits and judg- 
ments, and, second, the seller, be- 
cause of the loss of goodwill of an 
account that is likely to be forever 
antagonistic to business relations. 

Credit grantors should do. their 
part now, as they have in the past, 
in practicing Business Service; that 
is, in raising up, supporting and as- 
sisting all worthy customers who may 
be temporarily slow but inherently 
sound. 


Important Public Office for 
Credit Men 


Campbell and Prendergast Appointed by President and 


WO men long identified 
with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men have 


just been drawn into public 
service of an important character. 


J. B. CAMPBELL 


J. B. Campbell, for many years 
secretary of the Spokane Merchants’ 
Association, an affiliated branch of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, has had the high honor con- 





J. B. CAMPBELL 


ferred upon him by President Hard- 
ing of appointment to a place on the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission. 


For seven or eight years Mr. 
Campbell’s time has been largely 
given to the traffic department of his 
association, and his name has become 
one of the best known in connection 
with the whole subject of transcon- 
tinental shipping. He has won the 
admiration of his fellow citizens in 
Eastern Washington through his 
battle for fairer railroad rates for 
Spokane. 

Mr. Campbell was the founder of 
the Spokane Merchants’ Association. 
There has been saved through his 
work a vast amount of money for 
the merchants of the Spokane mar- 
ket. His effort was to prevent the 
railroads from charging more for a 
22 





New York Governor. 


short haul than for a long haul. It 
was a hard fight, but he never 
thought of surrendering. He knew, 
that if he succeeded, Spokane would 
be the center for that jobbing terri- 
tory which it was entitled to claim as 
its right. 

When the government took over 
the carriers during the war, Mr. 
Campbell was called to be a member 
of the Portland District Freight 
Commission and he served the entire 
term of government control. It will 
be seen, therefore, how logical was 
President Harding’s appointment 
and how fitting is the honor Mr. 
Campbell has received. 


The traffic department of the 
Spokane Association of Credit Men 
was but a result of Mr. Campbell’s 
resolve to make the organization of 
the highest service in every direction 
in which cooperation among mer- 
chants was possible. 


Wma. A. PRENDERGAST 


The National Association of 
Credit Men takes pride in the ad- 
vancement in public service of its 
members. The broad outlook upon 
business which the association gives 
its workers, is a direct preparation 
for service in public office. There is 
no better example of the credit man 
in public life than William A. Pren- 
dergast, who, in the early days of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
was its secretary, having previously 
been one of the most active members 
of the New York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation. 


Shortly after severing his official 
connection with the association, Mr. 
Prendergast was elected Recorder of 
the County of Kings, New York. 
Although he entered into this work 
without specialized training, he made 
an enviable record in the reorganiza- 
tion of the recorder’s department. 
He did the work so well that he be- 
came a logical candidate for a higher 
position in the service of his fellows, 
that of Comptroller of the City, a 
post of great responsibility, in which 
his unusual abilities had every oppor- 
tunity. As comptroller with Mayor 
Mitchel, Mr. Prendergast became 
recognized as a power in the coun- 
cils of the Republican party of the 


Empire State, a position won through 
the power of his personality, the bril- 
liancy of his record and service and 
the regard he had won from the 
people to whose interests he had 
wholeheartedly devoted his efforts. 
With the election of Governor 
Miller and the necessity of meeting 
the responsibility of completely re- 
organizing the department which 
cares for the relationships between 
public service corporations and the 





Wa. A. PRENDERGAST 


people, it was but natural for the 
Governor to look to the type of man 
that Mr. Prendergast had proved 
himself to be. He called Mr. Pren- 
dergast to the chairmanship of the 
Public Service Commission for the 
First District, whose jurisdiction is 
the entire State of New York outside 
the metropolitan district. 


Mr. Prendergast’s friends in the 
Association have no doubt of his abil- 
ity to meet fearlessiy, fairly and com- 
petently every demand which will be 
made upon him. The public service 
corporations, if they come with clean 
hands and open books, will have as 
referee one who has the business 
sense to understand their problems; 
and the people, if they are reason- 
able, will have in him a defender not 
to be easily deceived. 
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' Literature 


Declarations of Five Committees 
at San Francisco 


Business Literature, Business Service, Credit Methods, Credit 
Education and Federal Taxation 


HE CrepIT MONTHLY has 
had access to the reports of 
five of the principal com- 
mittees of the National As- 

sociation of Credit Men, which will 
be submitted to the Annual Conven- 
tion this month at San Francisco. 
Each report concludes with a group 
of Declarations. 

The committees are—the Business 
Committee, chairman 
George C. Ussher, the Studebaker 
Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Busi- 
ness Service Committee, chairman, 
H. Uehlinger, Hilo Varnish Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Credit Co-opera- 
tion and Credit Department Methods 
Committee, chairman, W. Everley, J. 
W. Jenkins Sons Music Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. (chairman of Executive 
Committee, H. F. Barker, Belcher & 
Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, 
R. 1.) ; Credit Education and Man- 

ement Committee, chairman, 
Geor e J. Clautice, Lyon, Conklin & 
Co., Rahienace, Md.; Federal Taxa- 
tion Committee, chairman, R. G. 
Elliott, Jaques Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


DECLARATIONS 


Declarations of the Business Liter- 
ature Committee : a 

1. Every member of the Association 
should consider himself a co-editor and 
contributor of his own professional maga- 
zine, THe Crepir MoNTHLY. 

2. Every member should read and 
circulate the MonTHLy and recommend its 
use as an advertising medium to reputable 
advertisers. oe : 

3. Every local association that is able to 
do so, should bind its members together 
with its own local credit men’s bulletin 
which may also be used in membership 
campaigns to bring in new recruits. 

4. No credit man should fail to get the 
inspiration and information available in 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s Monthly Gen- 
eral Letter, sent out from the National 


eC. 

5. The standard book of reference of 
the credit world, The Credit Man’s Diary 
and Manual of Commercial Laws is an 
invaluable book of reference for the credit 
grantor; it is rich in the sort of informa- 
tion that we have a right to expect our 
credit men to have instantly available. 

6. The public is entitled to receive the 
benefits of the deliberations of the credit 
men of a community. al associations 
of credit men should see to it that the 
newspapers in their territories are sup- 
plied with the vital commercial news 
emanating from the organized credit men 
of each community. 


7. The development of standard forms’ 


on the studies and experience of 
leading credit men in leading lines of 
trade and manufacture should continue to 
be an object of the Association through 


this committee. The general adoption of 
such forms by the members should be 
persistently urged as a means of securing 
greater Science in credit granting. 

Declarations of the Business Ser- 
vice Committee: 


1, Business Service is the spirit of 
thorough helpfulness expressed by the 
credit man—the practitioner of Business 
Service—toward his customers, in order 
that weak customers may become strong 
and strong customers stronger. 

2. The credit man who has lived up 
to the full opportunity of the profession 
of credit granting may still further de- 
velop his usefulness and his opportunities 
by becoming a practitioner of Business 
Service. 

3. The first step in preparing for the 
practice of Business Service is to teach 
your subordinates in the credit department 
all you know about credit and collections 
in order to leave yourself free to devote 
time and thought to the problems of your 
customers. 

4. An important factor in the practice 
of Business Service is to acquaint your 
customers with what is most helpful in 
current business literature such as the in- 
om or in THe Crepit MonTHLy. 

§. e 24-page pamphlet “A Business 
Enterprise” produced by the Business 
Service Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men and distributed by 
the tens of thousands of copies, is a valu- 
able instrument to put. in the hands of re- 
tailers untrained in book-keeping. It leads 
to the further practice of Business Serv- 
ice because the pamphlet itself suggests 
that when a retailer has some business 
ae to solve he should consult the 

usiness Service man or credit man of a 
manufacturing or banking concern with 
which he is in touch. 


Declarations of the Credit Co- 
operation and Credit Department 
Methods Committees: 


1. In order to reduce the tendency 
towards cancellations, every order should 
be in writing and salesmen should be re- 
quired to get the buyer’s signature on 
every order. Further currency should be 
given to the slogan of the Association 
“Your order is your word of honor. Pro- 
tect it.” 

2. The use of the trade acceptance 
should continue to increase. The renewal 
of a trade acceptance in the same form 
should not be permitted. A trade accept- 
ance should never be taken in settlement 
of a past due account. 

3. The cash discount should be stand- 
ardized in each trade and should be used 
not as a sales argument but as a premium 
for prompt payment. 

4. Commercial arbitration is a saver of 
time and money. The establishment of 
arbitration boards in every commercial 
community should be encouraged by 
credit men individually and in associa- 
tions. 

5. The progressive credit manager will 
be ever on the alert to improve the 
methods not only of his own department 
but those of the business community as 


related to credit granting. 


6. Firmer faith than ever prevails in 
the stabilizing and uplifting power of co- 
operation in credit matters. This prin- 
ciple should guide the credit department 
in all of its activities and especially in its 
relations to customers and to other credit 
departments. The present depression has 
demonstrated in a wonderful way the real 
saving grace of cooperation. : 

Declarations of the Committee on 
Credit Education and Management: 

1. National Institute of credit work 
should be considered a vital part of the 
activities of every Association of credit 
men. 

2. The value and importance to credit 
men of formal education in such basic 
subjects as (a) Credits and Collections 
and (b) Economics cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

3. Young credit men should be en- 
couraged by credit managers and other 
executives to pursue courses in the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit, either in local 
chapters or by correspondence; and such 
work should be looked upon as a neces- 
sary part of the preparation for their posi- 
tions. 

4. There should be a_ widespread 
recognition of the fact that Economics is 
the study of business in its social-aspects, 
and that if credit men are to t their 
proper part in business and socittyy they 
must know Economics. if 

5. It should be emphasized that there 
is no better time for the formal sttidy of 
Credits and Collections ‘and of Economics. 
With the peak of prosperity but a year 
away and the worst of the depression just 
over, there can be no time more pro- 
pitious for a study of the character and 
course of business and for the causes 
that underlie business prosperity and busi- 
ness depression. 

6. A generation of business men edu- 
cated in the facts and laws of business 
and Economics can do more for the ma- 
terial welfare of the country than any 
other group. ‘ 


Declarations of the Committee on 
Federal Taxation: 


1. We reiterate our opposition to the 
Excess Profits Tax and demand its repeal. 

2 We oppose the adoption of any form 
of general sales or turn-over tax. 

3. We reaffirm our belief that income 
taxation, embodying as it does the prin- 
ciple of taxing in accordance with ability 
to pay, should be the cornerstone of our 
federal system of taxation. 

4. We recommend that the Income 
Tax be levied on* income of individuals 
only and not on corporations as such. 

5. Granting the adoption of No. 4, we 
recommend that wherever individuals 
permit their earnings from corporate busi- 
ness to accumulate in the hands. of the 
corporation and thus evade the individual 
income tax, the undistributed earnings 
tax on corporations be employed. 

6. We are heartily in accord with the 
recommendations of Secretary A. W. 
Mellon of the Treasury Department that 
the issue of Tax Free Securities be re- 
stricted. 
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Program of Great Credit 


Congress 


Order of Business at Annual Convention in June of National 
Association of Credit Men, San Francisco 


N exceptionally rich offering 
of subjects for the credit 
man is made by the business 
program of the Twenty- 

sixth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men at 
San Francisco, June 14 to 17, inclu- 
sive. The details given below do not 
include the lavish entertainment fea- 
tures prepared by the credit men who 
will be the hosts of the convention 
delegates. 
BUSINESS PROGRAM 


MorninG Session, Tugespay, JUNE 14 
9:00 Assembly, Band Concert and Sing- 


ing. 
10:00 Convention called to order by the 
s President. 

Rabbi 


10:05 Invocation, Martin A. 


Meyer, Temple Emanu-El, San 
Francisco. : 
10:10 Announcements and Communica- 


tions. 
10:20 Addresses of Welcome: 


The Governor of California, Hon. 
Wm. D. Stevens. 

The Mayor of San Francisco, Hon. 
James Rolph. 

The President of the Chamber. of 
Commerce, San Francisco. 

The Fresident of the San Fran- 
cisco Association of Credit Men, 
Thos. M. Earl. 

11:10 Response to the Address of Wel- 
come, Vernor Hall, Blair & 
Hughes Co., Dallas, Tex. 

11:20 Address of the President, W. F. H. 
Koelsch, New Netherland Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

11:30 Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. H. Tregoe, New York City. 

11:40 Address, Hon. E. F. Stern, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

12:30 Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, TUESDAY, JuNE 14 
Credit Managers’ Special Session 
2:15 Assembly, with Singing. 
2:30 Communications and  Announce- 
ments. 
2:35 Conference subject: “A Study of 
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Hotel Green, Pasadena 
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Hotel Huntington, Pacadena 


Maryland Hotel 


Prices, Profits and Depression, 
with a Review of Commercial 
Credits Since the Armistice.” 
Presented by A. F. Maxwell, 
National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, N. Y. 

2:55 General discussion, with Questions 
and Answers. 

3:20 Qualities of Credit Management 
Needed Under Existing Condi- 
tions, Presented by E. F. Reiter, 
The Consumers Co., Chicago, Ii. 

3:40 General discussion with Questions 
and Answers. 

4:05 Conference Subject: “Economy 
and Common Sense in the Treat- 
ment of Embarrassed and Insol- 
vent Estates.” Presented by E. 
D. Ross, Irwin-Hodson Co, 
Portland, Ore. 

4:25 General Discussion, with Questions 
and Answers. 

4:50 Conference Subject: “The Rela- 
tions of the Credit Department 
and the Sales Department; 
Their Interdependence; How 
Their Cooperation with One An- 
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other May Be Promoted.” Pre- 
sented by a speaker supplied by 
the Cleveland Association of 
Credit Men, 

5:30 Adjournment. 


Morninc Session, WepNEspAY, Jung 15 
Credit Facilities Session 
et Assembly, with Singing. 
9:15 Convention called to order by the 
President. 
9:20 Invocation, Rev. Edward J. Hanna, 
Archbishop of San Francisco. 
9:25 Announcements and Communica- 
tions. 
9:30 Credit Cooperation and Credit De- 
partment Methods Committee. 
Declarations of the Committee 
Byerly. J, W by its Chairman, W. 
verly, J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Mu- 
sic Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Discussion of the Department led 
by H. F. Barker, Belcher & 
Loomis Hardware Co., . Provi- 
dence, R. I., Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

Open Forum on the Declarations 
led by the Minneapolis .Delega- 
tion, the Atlanta Delegation. 

10:00 Address: “ America’s Responsibil- 
ity as a Creditor Nation,” Henry 
M. Robinson, President, First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 
10:30 The Credit Interchange Bureau 
Committee. Declarations of the 
Committee peroaneet by its 
airman, Geo ? B. Cole, R. H. 

Lane Co., Tole Ohio. 

Discussion of the Abineatenent led 
by Lawrence Whitty, Schoen- 
brun & Co., Chairman of the Su- 


Putnam & Valentine) 
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pervisory Committee of the Cen- 
tral Interchange Bureau; E. B. 
Moran, Manager of the "Central 
Interchange Bureau, 510 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Open Forum on the Declarations 
of the Committee led by the Cin- 
cinnati Delegation, the Detroit 
Delegation. 

11:10 Address: “Credits and the Law: 
Government by the People.” John 
L. McNab, Attorney, San Fran- 
cisco, 

11:40 Mercantile Agencies’ 
partment. Declarations of the 
Committee presented b its 
Chairman, J. S. Thomas, Elliott- 
Lewis Electric Co., Philadelphia. 

Discussion, of the Department led 

Beamer, Western Dry 
Wis Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Open Forum led by the St. Joseph 
Delegation, the Salt Lake City 
Delegation. 


Service De- 


AFTERNOON SESSION, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 

At one o'clock the delegates will be 
taken over the City of San Francisco 
and its environs so that they may see the 
developments and possibilities of San 
Francisco. This drive will occupy about 
two hours, enabling the delegates to re- 
turn a the Trade Group Conferences 
at 3 


The Group Conferences will be held in 
rooms especially arranged for the pur- 
ose at the different hotels. Dr. he 
Whyte, Director of Research in the Na- 
tional Office, will have charge of the 
arrangements for these Groups, and will 
be assisted by F. S. Jeffries, Secretary of 


Arroyo Seco Bridge, Pasadena 
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the San Francisco Association. The 

Groups are as follows: 

Dry a Notions and Allied Lines, 
W. Yeomans, Spokane Dry Goods 
Co., Spkane Chairman. 

Drugs, Chemicals and Allied Lines, A. F. 
Stepan, Western Wholesale Drug Co., 
Los Angeles, Chairman. 

Wholesale Hardware, Auto Accessories, 
Electrical Supplies, Plumbers’ Supplies 
and Allied Lines, Wm. Lavensaler, 
Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., airman. 

Hats and Caps and Allied Lines, J. M. 
Hannaford, Gordon & Ferguson, St. 
Paul, Minn., Chairman. 

Implements and Vehicles, A. H. 
James & Graham Wagon Co., 
phis, Tenn., Chairman. 

Millinery and Allied Lines, Eugene 
Stern, Levis-Zukoski Mercantile Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., Chairman. 

Paper, Paper Supplies and Allied Lines, 
T. K. Cree, Alling & Cory Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Chairman. 

Manufacturing and Wholesale Jewelry, 
George J. Gruen, Gruen Watch Co., 
Cincinnati, O., Chairman. 

Manufacturing and Wholesale Boots and 
Shoes and Allied Lines, P. E. Parrott, 
Battreall Shoe Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Chairman. 


Manufacturing Iron and Steel, Machin- 
ery, Automobiles and Allied Lines. 
Chairman to be announced. 

Manufacturing and Wholesale Clothing 
and Allied Lines, H. W. Louis, Brown- 
stein-Louis Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 


Chairman. 
Furniture and Allied Lines, E. K. 
Evansville Metal Bed Co., 


Thoda, 
Mem- 


Scherer, 
Evansville, Ind., Chairman. 
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Groceries, Provisions, Confectionery and 
Allied Lines, Young, Idaho 
Wholesale Grocery Co. ‘ocatello, 
Idaho, Chairman. 

Paints and Varnish, C. D. Potter, Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., New York, Chairman. 
Timber, Timber and Dogging, B. K. 
Knapp, Chas. K. Spaulding Logging 
Co., Portland, Oregon, Chairman. 


OrHER MEETINGS 
In addition to the Trade Groups, there 

will be Conferences of the Interchange 

Bureau Managers and the Secretaries of 

Local Associations of Credit Men. 

1:In the evening (Wednesday) there 
will be a Dinner and Conference of 
the Export Credit Managers and 
those interested in exports. 

2. A joint Dinner of the Presidents and 
Secretaries of 1} Associations. 

3. A Conference of the Adjustment Bu- 
reau Managers. 

4. A Continuation of the Group Confer- 
ences from the afternoon. 


Morninc Session, THuRSDAY, JUNE 16. 
9:30 Assembly with Singing. J 
9:40 Invocation, Dr. J. M. Snape, First 
Baptist Church, Oakland, Cal. 
9:45 Announcements. . 
9:55 Banking and Currency Committee. 

Declarations of the Committee, 
offered by its. Chairman, J. T. 
McCarthy, Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex. ; 

Discussion led by C. W. Dupuis, 
President, Citizens National 
Bank, Cincinnati, O. : 

Open Forum on the Declarations 
of the Committee led by The 
Baltimore Delegation, The New 
Orleans Delegation. 

10:30 Address: “The Federal Reserve 
System, a Protector and Pro- 
moter of Sound Business.” J. 
W. Spangler, President, Seattle 
National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

11:00 Credit Education and Management 
Committee. 

Declarations of the Committee pre- 
sented by its Chairman, Geo. J. 
Clautice, Lyon, Conklin & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion led by F. M.. Couch, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Open Forum led by The Kansas 
City Delegation, e St. Louis 
Delegation. d 

11:30 Address: “America’s Opportunity 
for World Trade.” 

Chas. H. Bentley, California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
12:00 Federal Taxation Committee. 
Declarations of the Committee pre- 
sented by its Chairman, R. G. 
Elliott, Jacques Mfg. Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Other features for this Period 
provided by the irman. 
12:30 Resolutions offered by the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 
12:45 Adjournment. 


Morninc Session, Fripay, June 17. 

9:15 Assembly with Singing. 

9:30 Convention called to order. 

9:35 Invocation, Rev. W. P. 
Howard Street M. E. Church, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

9:45 Announcements. 

9:55 Bankruptcy Law Committee. 

Declarations of . the Committee 

offered by its Chairman, C. W. 
Speirs, Langenberg Hat Co., St. 


s, Mo. 
Discussion led by Howard Mar- 


shall, American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y., 
Chairman of the Bankruptcy Law 
Executive Committee. . 

Open Forum led by The Los 
Angeles Delegation. The Pitts- 
burgh Delegation. 

10:25 Address: “Transportation as a 
Factor in American Business,” 
Wm. Sproule, President, Southern 
7 ga Company, San Francisco, 


10:55 Adjustment Bureau Committee. 

Declarations of the Committee 
offered by its Chairman C. E. 
Mann, Munsingwear Corpora- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Discussion led by i Kirk, 
Counsel, Board of Trade, San 
Francisco. Cal. 


Forum led by The Wichita 
legation, The Inter-Mountain 
Delegation. 
11:25 Business Service Committee. 

Declarations of the Committee 

offered by its Chairman H. 

Uehlinger, Hilo Varnish Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

11:45 Address: “The Red Peril and its 
Prevention.” Franklin H. Went- 
worth, Secretary, National Fire 
— Association, Boston, 

ass. 


12:10 Fire Insurance and Prevention 
Committee. 

Declarations of the Committee pre- 
sented by its irman J. J. 
Walsh, Tillman & Bendel, San 
Francisco, 

12:30 Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON ee seem June 17, 


2:15 Assembly with singing. 

2:25 Communications. 

2:30 Investigation and Prosecution Com- 

mittee. 

Declarations of the Committee pre- 
sented* by its Chairman, F. C. 
Demmler, Demmler Bros. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Discussion led by Curtis R. Bur- 
nett, American Oil & Supply Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Open Forum on the declarations of 
the Committee led by The Bos- 
ton Delegation, The Chicago 
Delegation. 

2:55 Address: “A Message from the 
Pacific Coast,” F. B. McComas, 
McComas —e- Company, 
Los Angeles, ; 

3:15 Membership Committee. 

Declarations of the Committee 
offered by its Chairman, Ralph 

._ W. Touzeau, Lakewood Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, O. 

Reading the Honor Roll of Asso- 
ciations. 

Presenting the Awards to winning 
associations. 


3:30 Declarations received from the 
various Trade Group Confer- 
ences. A _ representative from 
each of the Trade Groups will be 
allowed three minutes for the 
— of the Groups’ dec- 

tions, which taken together 
will = a picture of the coun- 
try’s business conditions. 


4:00 Report of the Committee on Reso- 


utions. 

4:25 Election of the President and the 
two Vice-Presidents. 

5:00 Election of Directors. 

5:15 Unfinished Business. 

5:30 Adjournment. 


that Mr. O. 
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Portland Officers 


Portland.—The following are the 
elected officers and directers of the Pay 
land association and its Adjustment 
Bureau: Pres., A. C. Longshore, Cashier 
Northwestern Nat. Bank; vice-pres, E 
W. Johnson, Miller, Calhoun & Johnson: 
sec.-treas. 0. Middleton, Blake McFal} 
Co., and auditor, H. D. Marnock, Tru Blu 
“— Co. 

t a meeting of the Adjustment Bur, 
Mr. Longshore, H. W. Hall, Credit ae 
ager, Portland Lumber Co., Inman-Poyl. 
sen Lumber Co. and Eastern-Western 
Lumber Company, and E. D. Ross, Seg. 
retary, Irwin-Hodson Company, were 
elected to succeed Messrs. Longshore, Hall 
and W. J. Terry, whose terms as directors 
— expired. 

_At the cee meeting these three 
directors of the Adjustment Bureau were 
unanimously elected to serve for the Port- 
land Association of Credit Men. 

I wish to also call to your attention 
A. Coté, formerly credit 
manager of the American Can Co., Port- 
land, Ore., has been ymade manager of 
the Adjustment Bureau of the associa. 
tion and Wm. B. Layton, formerly mana- 
ger, is now general counsel for both the 
association and the Adjustment Bureau, 
Mr. Coté-is also serving as executive sec- 
retary of the Portland association. 

Character, reputation and general stand- 
ing in the community largely fix one’s 
rating and determine risk, according to 
Milton A. Miller, collector of internal 
revenue, addressing the Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men in the Hotel Benson 


at its annual dinner and business meet- . 


ing. A large number were present and 
in addition to the reports of officers and 
committees, and the election of three di- 
rectors, there was a program of musical 
and literary numbers. 


Live Los Angeles Meeting 
Los Angeles—R. H. Kimball, Cohn- 


Asher Hat Co., writes THe Crepir 
MonTsLy that “another live meeting of 
the Los Angeles association was held re- 
cently at the Broadway Department Store 
with 319 members present—which tied the 
largest record of attendance at any 
monthly meeting.” The secretary then 
reported, and also spoke briefly upon 
“What’s Doing at San Francisco June 
14th-17th.” A Question Box was then 
opened, in which members asked ques- 
tions pertaining to credit and credit work, 
and the president delegated certain mem- 
bers to answer these questions. The next 
portion of the program was given up to 
the lady credit managers. Three-minute 
talks were given upon the following sub- 
jects: 

“Classes of Credit.” 

“The Best Credit Man I Know.” 

“Sources of Credit Information.” 

“ Obtaining a Financial Statement.” 

“Some Fundamentals of Credit Grant- 


ing.” 

The ladies lived up to their reputation 
as good talkers and showed a close in- 
sight into credit problems. 

udge Paul J. McCormick, of the Su- 
perior Court, delivered an eloquent ad- 
dress upon the “Relations Between the 
Bench and the Credit Man.” He brought 
out how the credit men and the legal fra- 
ternity can co-operate for their own mt- 
tual advantage. 

The final address of the evening was 
delivered by the Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, 
of the Congregation B’Nai B'rith. His 
subject was “The Biggest Business i 
the World”—in which a said that char- 
acter and uprightness are really the great- 
est thing to be attained. 
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JUNE, 1921 
Chicago-San Francisco 
Special 


N the right, ladies and gentle- 
O men, we have an authentic por- 
trait of Lawrence Whitty of Schoen- 
brun & Co., president of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, headed 
for San Francisco. The picture was 

- gent us by Secretary J. F. O’Keefe 
of the Chicago association who has 
arranged for a special train to take 
his members to the Twenty-Sixth 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Men at San 
Francisco, June 14 to 17. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Chi- 

and Northwestern Railway in 
connection with the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway and Steamship Line, 
and the Union Pacific Railroad, for 
a train of the highest class equip- 
ment, consisting of drawing room, 
compartment and section sleeping 
cars, observation-lounging car and 
dining cars, from Chicago to San 
Francisco, to leave the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Passenger 
Terminal, Madison and Canal 
Streets, Chicago, 8:00 P. M., Satur- 
day, June 4, on the schedule shown 
at foot of this page. 
RETURN ROUTES 
The Summer Tourist rate of 
$138.67 mentioned, going via the 
Canadian Pacific through Seattle and 
Portland to San Francisco, will apply 
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a returning via all direct routes, among 
= which the following are suggested: 
of ROUTE I. (Returning from San Fran- 
= cisco direct via “Overland Limited” 
a Route). 

any Southern Pacific to Ogden. 

hea Union Pacific to Council Bluffs. 





C.& N. W. Ry. to Chicago. 


ROUTE II (Via Los Angeles and the 
“Los Angeles Limited” Route). 


















otk Southern Pacific to Los Angeles. 
a L. A. & S. L. to Salt Lake City. 
oat Union Pacific to Council Bluffs. 
» to C. & N. W. Ry. to Chicago. 
at ROUTE III. (Via Los Angeles, Salt 
- Lake City, Colorado Springs, and Den- 
ver), 
Southern Pacific to Los Angeles. 
L.A. & S. L. to Salt Lake City. 
) D. & R. G. to Colorado Springs and 
ant- Denver. 
: Union Pacific to Council Bluffs. 
tion C. & N. W. Ry. to Chicago. 
in- ; 
ROUTE IV. (Returning via Los Angeles 
Su- and Santa Fe). 
ad- ern Pacific to Los Angeles. 
the A. T. & S. F. to Chicago. 
ugh (Via Grand Canyon $9.85 additional). 
mu- RESERVATIONS IMPORTANT 
was In order that sufficient Pullman 
znin, ent may be secured, J. F. 
» » Keefe, Secretary, 1012 Otis Build- 
Sart img, Chicago, should be notified im- 
“oil mediately by those intending to take 






the Chicago-San Francisco Special. 
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Who’ s Who in the World of Credit 


Ernest C. Gayman 


Photo by Lothers & Young 


B. 1883, North Liberty, Ohio. M. 1911. 
Ed., high school, Normal School and Busi- 
ness College. Baptist. Recreation, gar- 
dening. Favorite reading, business mag- 
azines, books on commercial law, credit 
and finance. Bus. addr., Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

After graduation from high school 
taught in public schools for five years, 
taking normal school work each year dur- 
ing vacation period. Took course at Nel- 
son’s Business College, Cincinnati, O., 
1906-07. First six months 1908, with 
Thompson-Norris Paper Co., Brookville, 
Ind. With the Dep. of Interior, U. S. 
Land Office, 1908-10, Oakland, Cal. In 
1910 took position with Sperry Flour Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., as assistant book- 
keeper. In 1914 and 1915 took a course 
in higher accountancy. Became assistant 
to cashier and in 1917 credit manager. 

Chairman Membership Committee, 1918- 
19, for local assn. and Vice-Chairman, 
Membership Committee, Natl. Assn. of 
Credit Men. From 1919 to 1921, chairman 
Legislative Committee; 1919-20 second 
vice-pres.; 1920-1921 first vice-pres. of 
local assn. Chairman Speakers’ Commit- 
tee Natl. Convention 1921. 


Charles C. Beck 


B. 1872, San Francisco, Cal. M. 1916. 
Ed., public schools. Member, San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club. ~ Recreations, 
walking, fishing trip to the mountains each 
year. Favorite reading, The Credit 
. Monthly, fire prevention articles and mod- 
ern fiction. Bus. addr., J. A. Folger & Co., 
spices and extracts, San Francisco, Cal. 

First engaged in business with father 
in the firm of D. L. Beck & Sons in 1889. 


Was with him four years, and then with 
W. F. Beck & Co. for two years, after 
which held positions with a number of 
firms until the fire of 1906. Then accept- 
ed position with J. A. Folger & Co. In 
1913 was taken from sales promotion de- 
partment and placed in charge of the 
credit department. 

Elected director of the San Francisco 
Assn. of Credit Men in 1914 and still holds 
this position. Is also vice-chairman of the 
Membership Committee for District No. 
10 for 1920-1920 


Nelson Hallgren 


B. 1863, Sweden. M., 1888 Chicago. Ed., 
common school, Bryant & Stratton Busi- 
ness College, La Salle Extension Univ., 
Univ. of Washington. Methodist. Mem- 
ber Royal Arcanum, Arctic Club, Asso- 
ciated Industries, Merchants’ Assn., Credit 
Men’s Assn., Retail Credit Men’s Assn., 
Recreations, beautifying country place,— 
gardening, keeping live stock. Favorite 
reading, material pertaining to national 
and international finance, foreign ex- 
change, foreign commerce, economics, 
Bus. addr., Puget Sound Light and Power 
Co., Electric Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Owing to conditions over which parents 
had no control, was compelled to go to 
work very early in’ life. It was a matter 
of working and obtaining an education 
at the same time. Best part of education 
was really secured in the actual adminis- 
tering of business matters. Credit is also 
due his wife, whose keen mind and good 
judgment was a splendid backing. 

For eighteen years with Peshtigo Co. 
in Chicago, then the largest lumber com- 
pany in U. S. Worked way from a hum- 
ble beginning to responsible pasition. Firm 
Eachoinged | in 1893. Followed the lum- 
ber business until moved to Pacific Coast. 
In 1906 became chief accountant with 
Seattle Tacoma Power Co.; made assnt.- 
treas. in 1908. Acted as such until 1912 
when that company consolidated with Se- 
attle Electric Co. under the name of 
Puget Sound Traction Light & Power 
Co. This name was changed in 1920 to 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. owing 
to the sale of the traction system to the 
municipality. 

Was more or less interested in credit 
men’s assn. prior to 1912, but real interest 
began with that year. Has been very 
active since, served as chairman of vari- 
ous committees. Member of local Board of 
Adjustment Bureau six years, two years 
as vice-pres. and pres. Was elected vice- 
co. of local assn. in 1919 and pres. in 


Felyx S. Jefferies 


B. 1888, Richmond, Tex. M. 1910. Ed, 
grammar and high school. Member exec, 
committee, N. F. P. A. and Secretaries’ 
Club, San Francisco Commercial Club, 
chairman District 10. Secretarial Council. 
Recreations, automobiling and _ billiards. 
Favorite reading, financial and commercial 
periodicals. Bus. Addr., 605 Wells Fargo 
Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

For several years engaged in sales work, 
acting as district manager for Remington 
Typewriter Co. in Southern Texas. Came 
to San Francisco in 1911 and started as 
reporter for The Bradstreet Co.; April, 
1914, appointed manager of their office in 
Victoria, Br. Co. In 1917 transferred 
as mgr. to Sacramento, Cal. Became secy. 
of San Francisco Assn. of Credit Men in 
Sept., 1917, with membership of 263, In- 
terchange Bureau, 130 members. Today 
membership is nearly 1,000 and Inter- 
change Bureau 325. Now secy. of all Con- 
vention committees and chairman of 
Hotels Committee. Has brought the as- 
sociation to a point where it is a real 
factor in the commercial life of northern 
California. Has attended last three Na 
tional Conventions. 


William E. Beamer 


mee 


B. 1884, Virginia. M. 1908. Ed., public 
and high’ schools of Virginia, Roanoke 
National Business College. Baptist. Mem- 
ber, Arctic Club. Recreations, automobil- 


ing and Chamber of Hygienics. Favorite 
reading, current, business and financi 
magazines, periodicals, biography and his- 
tory. Bus. addr., Western Dry Goods Co, 
Seattle, Wash. 

First position was with Blair Grocery 
Co., a wholesale grocery of Galax, Va 
Was bookkeeper for them four years. 
Came to Seattle in fall of 1908. Went to 
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work for western Dry Goods Co, as as- 
sistant bookkeeper. Was promoted and 
jn 1912 given charge of credit department. 

Active in local association since 1912 as 
chairman of several committees. Sec., 
1917-1918; vice-pres. and chairman of 
Membership Committee, 1918-1919. Mem- 
bership increase that year was from 341 
to 706. Pres. of Seattle Assn. and vice- 
chairman of District No. 10 of National 
Membership Committee 1919-1920. At- 
tended National Conventions at Kansas 
City 1917 and Atlantic City in 1920. 


James A. Cattell 


¥ 


B, 1875, Iowa. M., 1899. Ed., high 
school and school of experience. Metho- 
dist. Member, Jonathan Club, Lions Club, 
Chamber of Commerce. Favorite reading, 
current magazines. Recreations, automo- 
biling and fishing. Bus. addr., Stetson- 
Barret Co., groceries, Second & Santa Fé 
Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Entered employ of Harris Emery Co., 
Des Moines, department store, as office 
roustabout. Worked up to chief clerk in 
seven years. Obtained position in whole- 
sale grocery with eye on the credit man’s 
o Landed this in two and a half years. 

now sec.-treas. of the Stetson-Barret 
Co., where has been for nine years. 

Active in committee work, of local cre- 
dit men’s associations. Pres., St. Joseph, 
Mo. Assn., 1909-1910. Pres., Los Angeles, 
Assn., 1920-1921. 


Preston T. Padgett 


B. 1876, Pedlar Mills, Va. M. 1911. Ed., 
Public schools, plus night study including 
course in credits and collections and com- 

rcial law in extension division of the 
University of Washington. Baptist. 
ember, Hunt’s Point Country Club, 
e Merchants Assn. and Seattle 
tr of Commerce. Recreations, 
cards, dancing and home gardening. Fav- 
orite reading, National Geographic Maga- 
ane, Literary Digest, general credit in- 
formation and daily papers. Bus. addr., 
le Equipment Co., contractor’s sup- 
plies 542 First Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 


Got into credit work as natural result 
of varied experience in retail, wholesale 
mercantile and manufacturing business. 
Left school at early age and has worked 
as salesman, collector and clerk. Has al- 
ways been interested in knowing custo- 
mer’s ability to pay as well as his willing- 
ness to buy. Was asst. credit manager for 
Washington Shoe Mfg. Co., Seattle 1909 
to 1915. Credit manager for Clyde Equip- 
ment Co., Seattle, Washington and Port- 
land, Oregon, since 1915. 

Member Seattle Assn. of Credit Men 
for six years. On Membership Committee 
1918-1919, chairman, Membership Commit- 
tee 1919-1920. Member Board of Direc- 
tors at present. Vice-chairman, Business 
Natl. Committee, 1920-1920 for District 
No. 10. Elected delegate to Natl. Conven- 
tion three consecutive times. 


B. 1875, Halifax, Canada. M. 1908. Ed., 
common and high school. Member, Ma- 
son, Elk, Earlington Golf & Country Clubs. 
Recreations, golf and automobile trips. 
Favorite reading, history, periodicals, busi- 
ness literature and good novels. Bus. 
addr. The Chas. H. Lilly Co., hay, grain 
and feed, Harbor Island, Seattle, Wash. 

Started as office boy in mill in home 
town and through study and night work, 
rose to assistant bookkeeper. Left com- 
mercial life for Klondike rush and en- 
gineering work. Started with present 
firm, The Chas. H. Lilly Co., then Lilly, 
Bogardus & Co., in 1902 as assistant book- 
keeper and has worked on credits since 
1908 when opening was offered. Has been 
secretary of firm for past ten years. 
Firm believer in Trade Acceptances and 
one of the first men in Seattle to use them 


. in connection with the firm’s business. 


Has been member of Seattle Assn. of 
Credit Men twelve years and has served 
on Board of Directors for last two years. 


Frank W. Black 


Photo by Steckel 
B. 1871, New Castle, Pa. Ed., public 
and preparatory schools, Allegheny Col- 
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lege, 92. Member, Jonathan Club, San 
Gabriel and California Clubs, all Masonic 
bodies and Shrine, Phi Delta Theta Fra- 
ternity, various business and civic organ- 
izations. Recreation, golf. Favorite read- 
ing, Litery Digest, World’s Work, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, general economic and 
political subjects, especially political and 
business biography. Bus. addr., The Cali- 
fornia Natl. Supply Co., oil well suplies, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

On leaving college did newspaper work 
before entering business. For past twenty 
years with The Natl. Supply Co., leading 
manufacturers and dealers in oil well 
supplies in the U. S. Started in sales 
department in Pa., advancing to sales 
manager in charge of Texas and Louisi- 
ana business. Was “drafted” into credit 
work by election as sec. and treas. of the 
California Natl. Supply Co. in 1908. 


Members Los Angeles Credit Men’s 
Assn. twelve years, serving on various 
committees; director, vice-pres. and pres. 
in 1920. Delegate to Natl. Convention in 
1919 and 1920. 


Harry F. Pavey 


B. 1882, Indianapolis, Ind. M. 1906. 
Ed., University of Indianapolis, Depart- 
ment of Law, L. L. B. Baptist. Member, 
Royal Arch Mason Broad Ripple Lodge, 
Optimist. Recreations: traveling, sight- 
seeing, hiking, gardening. Favorite read- 
ing: Geographical and American maga- 
zines, historical, biographical and _re- 
ligious novels, history and geography. Bus. 
addr., Hibben Hollweg & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Went into office of Pickens, Cox & Con- 
der, leading commercial law firm in In- 
dianapolis, in 1898 at age of 16. With 
them for 16 years, getting a most thor- 
ough course in all phases of business, 
bankruptcy, probate, and general law, 
also excellent experience in collections, 
adjustments and credit problems for In- 
dianapolis jobbers, who in the last five 
years of work with this firm sent him 
to various parts of the country to make 
adjustments. In 1914 was offered posi- 
tion as assistant credit man for Hibben 
Hollweg & Co., and in 1916 assumed po- 
sition of credit manager. 

Chairman of Grievance Committee, 
one year; member of board of directors, 
three years; vice-pres. and chairman of 
Executive Committee, one year; vice- 
chairman Committee on Education, one 
year; chairman of Business Meetings 
Committee of Indianapolis Assn. of Credit 
Men. One year, vice-chairman of Com- 
mittee on Education; two years, chairman 
of Committee on Business Meetings, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 
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William F. H. Koelsch 















































Photo by Joel Feder 


B. 1874, N. Y. City. M. 1896. Ed., high 
school and Packard Commercial School, 
N. Y. City. Past Master Atlas Lodge 
F. & A. M. Life Member N. Y. Con- 
sistory A. A. Scottish Rite—since 1896 
member Mecca Temple Mystic Shrine. 
Member N. Y. Rotary Club. Recreations, 
hard work and walking. Favorite reading, 
current business and historical literature 
with Shakespeare as guide. Bus. addr., 
New Netherland Bank of N. Y., New 
York City. 

Began as bank messenger with Metro- 
politan Trust Co., N. Y.; later sec. & 
treas. Mutual Alliance Trust Co., N. Y., 
later sec. and credit manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., N. Y., later vice-pres. and di- 
rector of the Bank of United States—now 
president and director, Thirty Fourth 
St. Safe Deposit Co.; trustee, West Side 
Savings Bank, member Chamber of Com- 
merce of the state of N. Y.; treas. and 
director, Thirty-Fourth Street Board of 
Trade; director, U. S. Life Insurance Co. ; 
pres. New Netherland Bank of N. Y. 

Former pres. N. Y. Credit Men’s Assn., 
also member of its Exec. Committee. 
For three years member Board of Direc- 
tors Nat. Assn. Credit Men and formerly 
Chairman Credit Defense Committee. At 
present pres., Nat. Assn. of Credit Men, 
after which expects to again have reason- 
able time for own business affairs. 


Charles W. Speirs 








B. 1872, Columbus, Miss. -M. 1893. Ed., 
only that of the “little red country school 
house.” Member: Keystone Lodge 243 
A. F. & A. M., St. Louis Chapter,*No. 8, 
R. A. M., Ascalon Commandery, No. 16, 
Knights Templar, Missouri Athletic Assn. 
Recreations: automobiling, fishing. Fa- 
vorite reading: everything appertaining 
to credits and court decisions in com- 
mercial law. Bus. addr., Langenberg Hat 
Co., 12th & St. Charles St., St. Louis, 


Oo. 
Started as office boy with present: firm 





in 1885, and learned credit work by ex- 
perience obtained while working as book- 
keeper, and later as assistant to the credit 
manager. Now serving thirty-sixth year 
of service with the same organization. ° 
Served as second vice-pres. during 1917; 
as first vice-pres. in 1918; as pres. in 1919 
of the St. Louis Assn. of Credit Men. 
Has attended all conventions since. 1916. 
Now chairman of Natl. Bankruptcy Com- 
mittee; a member of the group commit- 
tee for hats, caps, gloves, etc. for 1921 con- 
vention. 


Werner van H. Ezerman 





































B. 1872, Holland. M. 1914. Ed., private 
schools and Lawrence Univ., Appleton, 
Wis. Christian Scientist. Member, Down 
Town Club. Recreation, automobiling, 
Favorite reading, standard classics—prin- 
cipally Dickens; current literature. Bus. 
addr., General Leather Co., Newark, N. J. 

Started in credit work with Charles A. 
Stevens Co., department store, Chicago, 
Ill. Later spent seven years in credit.lines 
in Chicago; left to enter General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. Became comptroller 
of one of their largest subsidiaries. At 
present in charge of finances and account- 
ing with the General Leather Co. 

Since coming East has taken a strong 
interest in the nérth Jersey Assn. of Cre- 
dit Men of which is now a trustee. 


Albert H. Fabbri 















B. 1884, Chicago, Ill. M. 1906. Ed., 
grammar school. Member : Knights of 
Columbus, Old Colony Club. Recreation: 
automobiling. Favorite reading: periodi- 
cals. Bus. addr. North Western Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 


cago, Til. 

egan as mail clerk in railroad office 
at $15.00 a month. Realized that railroad 
office did not hold any inducements for 
the future and took up clerical positions 
in several large institutions, always secur- 
ing own position: Entered employ of the 
North Western Expanded Metal Co. In 
1905 as clerk, and by persistent effort and 
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attention to work has attained the posi. 
tion of secretary-treasurer. 

Has been actively engaged for about 
three years in Chicago assn., serving ag 
chairman of the Trades Division Com. 
mittee; now chairman of Insurance Com. 
mittee. 


Arthur R. Truax 


Photo by Bushnell 


M. 1904. Ed, 
Recreations: golf, auto- 
mobiling. Favorite reading: banking 
journals. Bus. Addr., First National 
Bank of Seattle, Seattle, Wash. 

Has always been engaged in banking 
business. Started as a messenger in the 
National Bank of Commerce, Toledo, in 
1899. Was assistant cashier when moved 
to Seattle on account of wife’s health. 
Took up his work in 1908 as manager of 
collection department of Dexter-Horton 
Co., now the Dexter-Horton National 
Bank. In 1910 left Seattle to accept posi- 
tion as manager of the credit department 
of the Traders National Bank of Spo- 
kane, which position was held until 1914, 
Returned to Seattle as assistant cashier 
and manager of the credit department of 
the First National Bank of Seattle. Pres- 
ent position, cashier of this bank super- 
vising the credit work. 

Treas. and trustee of the Seattle Assn. 
for the past two years; chairman of 
Banking & Currency Committee; vice 
chairman of the National Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee for District No. 10 for 
the current year. 


B. 1882, Toledo, Ohio. 
public school. 


Walter M. Bickham 


























B. 1875, Philadelphia, Pa. 
burn Academy. Recreations: autom 


Ed., East 


ing, golf. Bus. addr., Alfred Lowry & 
Bro., wholesale pat, 50 N. Delaware 
Avenue, Phila. Pa. : 

Chairman, Trade Acceptance Commit- 
tee, member, board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Association. 
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Ideal Reports from Agencies 
By J. S. Thomas 


Eliott-Lewis Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chairman, Mercantile Agencies’ Service Executive Committee, National 
Association of Credit Men 


port is a combination of com- 

plete and accurate informa- 
tion, It is complete to the extent 
that all of the elements contained in 
a credit risk have been fully devel- 
oped—antecedents, financial respon- 
sibility and habits of payment. 

The antecedents or history should 
show by whom the retailer was 
previously employed, how long and 
in what capacity. This information 
is most important in a case where 
the business has been established but 
a short time. If he was previously 
engaged in business individually, in 
a copartnership or as an officer of a 
corporation, complete details should 
be given, showing especially whether 
or not the venture was successful. In 
the case of a copartnership or cor- 
poration, the full history of the part- 
ners and officers should be indicated. 

In instances where a retail mer- 
chant, member of a firm or officer of 
a corporation declines to furnish in- 
formation regarding his former busi- 
ness connections and the reporter has 
been unsuccessful in obtaining the 
facts, the report should plainly show 
that this information was declined. 

If the history of a man is fur- 
nished in detail it will usually indi- 
cate the degree of his ability and 
commercial honesty. 

If a man has a bad record, no 
matter how promising the promotion 
in which he is the leading spirit ap- 
pears to be, the credit risk is hazard- 
ous. It often develops that his pur- 
pose has been to make money on the 
sale of the stock of the corporation 
and not from the business operations 
of the company. 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The net worth or financial respon- 
sibility should be clearly established 
in the report; but to establish this, 
itis necessary for the agency to ob- 
tain a financial statement. This fea- 

er, is frequently missing, 
e the reporter completes his 
tase without having obtained an in- 
terview with the retail merchant or 
the treasurer of the company. When 
a statement has been declined, the 
feport should furnish every detail it 
one to secure regarding the 
investment, ownership of 
teal estate and encumbrances against 
it, No estimate of net worth should 
be offered unless the reporter has ob- 
lained a statement or interviewed an 
authority who has secured one. 


Tr ideal mercantile agency re- 


It is not good policy for an agency 
to estimate a man’s worth as safely 
$20,000 to $30,000 in the absence of 
a statement, simply because the bus- 
iness investment appears to warrant 
it; for if he possesses valuable real 
estate and is worth $300,000 the re- 
liability of the service suffers. On 
the other hand the business may rep- 
resent a visible investment of $20,- 
000, while the merchant is not worth 
a dollar as a basis for credit. 


HABITS OF PAYMENT 

The trade opinions should show in 
a concrete way how many authori- 
ties consulted are selling, how long, 
highest credit, amount owing, past 
due and due, terms and method of 
payment. There is no excuse for the 
issuing of reports containing a few 
lines of vague information covering 
this all-important feature. 


An agency report is asked for by 
the credit man to determine whether 
the subject is entitled to credit and 
if so to what extent. The credit 
man is entitled to information prop- 
erly developing these points. If the 
report does not contain the neces- 
sary facts the agency has not per- 
formed its full duty to the subscriber. 


The agencies can, and should, fur- 
nish a greater percentage of ideal re- 


ports. 


Worth Paying For 

WHEN a merchant buys goods 

for resale or a manufacturer 
materials for his factory, it is, of 
course, at a price, and this cost of 
conducting his business he recog- 
nizes as legitimate. To get the goods 
or materials is necessary to the con- 
tinuance of his business and the mak- 
ing of a profit. 

But with goods and materials in 
hand, he has only one essential of a 
going business and of making a 
profit. There are other essentials, 
perhaps equally important, one of 
which is the real information that 
will guide to the profitable use of the 
goods and materials or will prevent 
unnecessary loss in their distribution. 

Because information is not some- 
thing one can touch and handle, 
many men fail to see why it should 
cost anything. Those who do see 
its importance, and who recognize 
that to have sufficient information is 
worth what it costs and are just as 
ready to pay that cost as they are 
to pay for materials of manufacturr, 
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are almost certain to get out of their 
business that profit which makes for 
permanence and success, while oth- 
ers do not. 


The man in every house who 
makes contracts for supplies and the 
materials necessary for operating the 
business cannot safely be given free 
rein in his purchases; but his hands 
must not be tied down unreasonably, 
for that would mean the stopping of 
the business. Neither should the 
credit department be permitted to 
starve itself for its essential of 
the business; that is, for informa- 
tion or for the tabulation of that in- 
formation to make it of greatest 
value. Although theoretically a 
house can waste in the credit de- 
partment as well as the purchasing, 
in practice it rarely does. 

The agencies of the world for 
gathering information are among 
our largest enterprises and represent 
vast investments. They are using 
men in their service not surpassed 
in any profession in ability or equip- 
ment. Information is not free as 
the air, as some business men seem 
to think. If the house over which 
they preside is to have information 
and is going to enjoy the protection 
the having of it affords, then there 
must be willingness to appropriate 


to the credit department—which, in 


a large sense, is the heart center of 
information—a sum sufficient to 
gather and organize for use the in- 
formation, general and _ specific, 
which will best assure the solidity 
and permanence of the enterprise. 


This department must be given 
every opportunity to keep on the 
alert. It must be encouraged to 
broaden out in the service of the 
whole business. It must have larger 
latitude in helping to determine the 
policies of the business. Again and 
again we have seen concerns go on 
the rocks because the credit depart- 
ment, the information side of the 
business, had been given so little to 
say about business policies. It had 
the information which would have 
indicated when it were well to spread 
out and when to be conservative. 
From its watch tower, viewing con- 
ditions in general and getting the 
significance of the movements, it 
could have given the concern the 


look into the future which would 


have conserved the profits of the 
past and placed the concern in a 
position to take advantage of every 
favorable opportunity. 

Information is essential to the sta- 
bility and the profit of a business. It 
cannot be had without cost; that cost 
may easily make the difference be- 
tween loss and profit. Let us not be 
niggardly in our attitude toward this 
essential of business conduct. 








Checking Foreign Credits? 
Then Listen to the Voice of Experience 


By J. L. Thompson 
Credit Mgr., The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 


of the Foreign Credit Inter- 

change Bureau to those members 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men who have been making use of 
its advantages during the times of 
adverse exchange and wholesale can- 
cellations of orders upon arrival at 
points of destination. 

These values are evidenced by the 
increased’ number of inquiries and 
reports which come in and ‘out of the 
National Office day after day and 
by the letters of commendation for- 
warded by those who have been 
using this medium of obtaining 
credit information and who are in 
a position to realize its worth. 

The report issued by the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau consists 
of compact and dependable data 
covering the actual ledger experience 
of members of the organization who 
have been dealing with the subject of 
the inquiry. This form of credit re- 
port is growing rapidly in use and in 
time will take its place as the most 
reliable form of foreign credit in- 
formation. 

The efficiency of the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau is de- 
dendent upon the responsiveness of 
each individual member. Informa- 
tion, to be of value, must be based 
on fresh reports. Inquiries for in- 
~ formation are answered immediately 
upon receipt and the information is 
thus rendered as complete as possi- 
ble. Members have shown a highly 
co-operative spirit in answering in- 
quiries promptly. 

Moreover, the advantages of the 
Foreign Interchange Bureau are not 
limited to a select few, but are open 
to any member of the Association 
who has the foresight to see them 
and take hold and make use of them. 
The credit files of the Bureau at the 
present time contain the names of 
125,000 commission houses and for- 
eign concerns on which information 
may be obtained, and this number is 
increasing daily. 

PASSING FOREIGN CREDITS QUICKLY 

My personal use of these reports 
has greatly indebted me to the Bu- 
reau. My only regret is that the 
Bureau was not established years 
ago. In passing orders I have found 
it desirable to obtain a foreign inter- 
change report on every new account, 
and in many cases have found it un- 
necessary to obtain further informa- 
tion from the commercial agencies 


| is needless to exploit the values 





before passing the first order. The 
compactness of a Bureau report en- 
ables one to pass quickly on a credit. 

What would you think of a man 
who tried to cut a large field of hay 
with a sickle if he had a tractor 
mower ready at hand? A credit man- 
ager passing foreign orders and re- 
fusing to use the most modern credit 
tool immediately accessible, in the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, 
is, I think, in the same class. 

My. advice to the foreign credit 
manager unfamiliar with the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau estab- 
lished in the office of the National 
Association of Credit Men is: Look 
into it! 


Is Leniency the Best 
Policy? 


By H. P. Litchfield 
Credit Mgr., Western Electric Co., N. Y. 


CO-OFRR ATION among cred- 
itors has unquestionably gone a 
long way towards ameliorating fail- 
ures; and the wisdom of a liberal 
policy on the part of creditors at 
present is generally accepted. The 
suggestion is ventured, however, that 
an attitude 6f leniency is detrimen- 
tal to the mutual interests of both 
debtor and creditor. 


The concerns with none too much 
capital—_and.. there are many,— 
which have weathered the storm, are 
to be congratulated upon their deter- 
mination to liquidate a sufficient part 
of their investment to meet obliga- 
tions according to their tenor, know- 
ing that without fear of too much 
scorn they might approach their 
creditors for additional time within 
which to “ work out of a difficult po- 
sition occasioned by unfavorable 
financial conditions.” 


Even in normal times we recognize 
that in a “ live and let live” spirit a 
creditor should welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help a worthy debtor over 
a bit of rough going. But what would 
we have said five years ago to a con- 
cern which presents to its creditors 
an elaborately prepared plan for the 
extension of large obligations cover- 
ing years, all without previous warn- 
ing but with a cool and formal invi- 
tation to sign on the dotted line? 
Times have changed. And yet the 
frankness and confidence which must 





always form the foundation for per- 


fect relations between creditor anq 
debtor and, above all, appreciation of 
the seriousness of a financial debt, 
should always be present regard. 
less of material conditions. 

Some of those who are now ask 
ing the indulgence of their creditors 
were enormously prosperous duri 
the upswing in prices. Instead of 
building up a sinking fund or other 
surplus, they made additions or alter. 
ations to plant, or overexpanded 
their business. The result has been 
that the outgoing tide finds them wel] 
up on the beach. They do not ac- 
cept their situation as the natural se- 
quence of their own improvidence 
and of an era of abnormally high 
prices. 

LET BANKS DO THE LOANING 

Before accepting the first request 
for extension from a debtor, let us 
satisfy ourselves that the plan he of- 
fers is the best plan. If he needs to 
be shown how to conduct certain 
phases of his business, we can lend 
a helping hand. Perhaps the banks 
can be induced to give more support; 
they are in the business of loaning 
money. A manufacturer should not 
be expected to perform such a bank- 
ing function and cannot do so profit- 
ably, even at the banker’s rate of 
interest. 

Too much is taken for granted by 
some embarrassed debtors. The gen- 
eral morale might be bolstered up if 
we made a practice of analyzing in- 
telligently all the circumstances of 
such cases. Perhaps we could re 
lieve ourselves of some of the bur- 
dens that many wholesalers are bear- 
ing and still save the debtors from 
disaster. Conditions will be stabil 
ized much sooner if every merchant 
from top to bottom will strive to the 
utmost to pay his bills. Though at 
first glance this may seem impossi- 
ble, it is surprising what can be ac 
complished if we try hard enough. 


Credit Men at Senate Tax 


Hearing. 

72s invitation from the Hon. 

Boies Penrose, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, 
Roy G. Elliott, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Taxation Committee of the Na 
tional Association of Credit Men, ap 
peared before this committee at the 
hearings in May, devoted to the Sales 
Tax. Mr. Elliott voiced opposition 
to the general sales or turnover tax 
on the ground that it would be unfait 
both to business and to the consuf- 
ing public. It is gratifying to note 
that the National Association of 
Credit Men has again been recog 
nized as qualified to participate m4 
discussion of the problems affecting 
federal taxation. 
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Foreign Trade Talk 


_ Buffalo—Frank A. Worth, in announc- 
ing a meeting of the Buffalo associa- 
tion in its monthly bulletin, says: “The 
entertainment feature is an unusually in- 
teresting one. This particular meeting is 
to be held under the joint auspices of the 
Buffalo Association of Credit Men and the 
local chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. The latter organization is, as 
you are doubtless aware, an educational 
association fostered and supported by the 
bankers ; its membership, in great measure, 
is made up of the younger members of 
the various banking organizations of 
cities—the chaps who are coming up in the 
line and who expect at some time, and 
at not too remote a future, to fill the posi- 
tions of responsibility and trust. To a 
great extent they are real 100 per cent 
live wires and about as enthusiastic a 
bunch as it would be possible to get to- 
gether under one roof. They will attend 
this meeting in a body and will probably 
come about 150 strong. See to it, there- 
fore, that your numbers are not less than 
this figure. 


“ There will be two speakers, either one 
of whom could furnish an entertainment 
well worth your walking ten miles to 
hear, One of these speakers has been 
obtained by the A. I. B. boys—the other 
is our own selection. The embryo bank- 
ers’ choice is G. A. O’Reilly, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank of New 
York City. His subject will be “ Foreign 
Trade and its Meaning to America.” Mr. 
O'Reilly is a speaker of rare ability and 
his subject is one which must of neces- 
sity be of interest to everyone engaged in 
credit work and for everyone who really 
has the interest of America at heart. It 
is a subject he is eminently well qualified 
to cover and to cover in a manner which 


will prove of the utmost interest and 
value to you.” 





Analyzing 1921 Statements 


Cleveland—A recent luncheon of the 

Cleveland association was addressed by 
R. N. Hotchkiss, treasurer of the Pat- 
terson-Sargent Co., who has talked to 
credit students and other groups on the 
analysis of statements and is an expert 
accountant as well as a credit man. He 
started a lively discussion on the prob- 
lems presented by the 1921 statement. 
_ At _an earlier meeting of the associa- 
tion C. D. West {“Zephon”) manager of 
the Investigation and Prosecution Depart- 
ment of the National Association, in talk- 
ing about the catching of commercial 
crooks said, “If you credit men use two 
other departments of your association, 
you would seldom have use for my de- 
partment. Use the Interchange Bureau, 
which I call the precautionary department. 
There you can get a picture of your cus- 
tomer, how much he owes and how he 
pays and can test the water before you 
plunge in. Use the Adjustment Bureau 
which I call the preventive department. 
There you can avoid losses through 
friendly adjustments, liquidating insolvent 
estates, avoiding court costs and delays 
and conserving assets. 

“Failure to prevent avertable loss is 
a commercial crime in itself. This In- 
vestigation and Prosecution Department 
is no collection agency. All you need to 
34 
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do to use the department is to brief your 
case. You must submit all evidence re- 
ceived through the mails and send this 
evidence either to your local secretary 
or local investigating committee which 
will take it up with our department. You 
have also got to make up your mind to 
consider no compromise, but to co-operate 
in a searching investigation, being willing 
not only to lose your entire claim, if neces- 
sary, but to put up as much more to land 
the culprit behind the bars where he be- 
longs.” 


Credit Character 


Detroit.—H. F. B. Darnell, The Roberts 
Brass Mfg. Co., contributes the follow- 
ing to the bulletin of the Detroit as--’ 
sociation: “I listened in on a discussion 
the other day which seems apropos. in 
these times of restricted credit. Should 
open account be allowed an old customer 
known to be somewhat embarrassed and 
at least unable to pay past due bills for 
the moment? ; 

“One man thought the general condi- 
tions were such that, granting adequate 
resources, his present slowness should be 
ignored; but the other said: ‘ Not so; if 
he can’t pay, put him on a cash basis, or 
at least a C. O. D.; this is not a time to 
take additional risks.’ 

“Surely between these two extremes 
lies the golden mean of security and jus- 
tice. The credit man cannot be expected 
to let his company’s good money run after 
bad. That would be fatal for his em- 
ployers and for himself, but as evidently 
it is not good policy, or good business 
ethics either, for a firm to shut and lock 
the credit door in the face of old cus- 
tomers perhaps only temporarily dis- 
tressed. If they come back, there is ever 
the ghost of this hasty action to haunt 
the threshold. 

“Should we not treat each case on its 
own intrinsic merits, looking as leniently 
as may be on present indebtedness, as 
sympathetically as possible on past ledger 
experience, when we have found it good? 

“Ts it not the guerdon of honest busi- 
ness methods that, when the just and the 
unjust seek commercial favors, it is by 
their records they should be pote, co 
orations or individuals? By the DIT- 
CHARACTER they have built up in the 
years of feast and famine that have gone 
before?” A 


Well Attended Fort Wayne 
Meeting 


Fort Wayne.—Secretary Tregoe was the 
guest of the Fort Wayne association at 
its latest meeting, when over 150 members 
and guests were present. Mr. Tregoe’s 
subject. was “A Look into the Future.” 
He analyzed the causes of the present 
business conditions, and told what he be- 
lieved to the way out of the business 

‘ depression. The address was filled with 
inspiration and held the attention of the 
audience closely. 


Tri-State Adjustment Bureau 
Shows Speed 


Huntington. —The Tri-State Credit and 
Adjustment Bureau was recently called 
on the long distance telephone by a firm 
in another city on a Thursday evening 


concerning the possibility of the colle. 
tion of an account amounting to nearly 
$900. On Friday morning the Bureay 
representative called on the debtor and on 
Saturday morning received vouchers 
from him. Check was mailed by C ¢ 
Harrold, secretary of the bureau, to the 
creditor on Monday covering the entire 
account. 

This is one instance in which the 
bureau succeeded in getting results in a 
very short time where the firm had been 
trying in vain to get results for two or 
three months. 






























































Young But Strong 


Johnstown.—The new Johnstown, Pa, 
association has formed a permanent or. 
ganization and elected the following 
officers at a meeting in the association 
rooms: President, George F. Lee of the 
Lee Strauss company; vice-president, W. 
H. Sanner of the F. S. Love Manufac- 
turing company; treasurer, George L 
Brown of the Johnstown Automobile 
company. 

The following committees were ap 
pointed : 

Executive committee: George F. Lee, 
chairman; George L. Brown, William H. 
Sanner, E. F. McGinley and J. E. Kanfe- 


man. 

Membership committee: George L. 
Brown, chairman; William H. Sanner, 
J. E. Kauffman, E. F. McGinley, and 
George W. Swank. 

Credit exchange and adjustment bureau 
committee: William H. Sanner, chair- 
man; Francis Martin, J. A. Wilner, 
Joseph Kern and Norman Statler. 

Legislative committee: J. E. Kauffman, 
chairman; Tom Nokes, G. A. Hoffman, 
A. M. Custer, and John Dowling. 

H. C. Workmaster of ee 
the speaker at the meeting. Mr. Work- 
master, who is president of the Penn Mill 
and Mine Supply company, is active in 
the affairs of the Pittsburg Association 
of Credit Men. He gave a thorough dis- 
cussion of association work. 

By-laws for the new organization wert 
adopted at the same meeting. | 
local association, which has just received 
its charter from the county courts, is af- 
filiated with the National Association of 
Credit Men. : 

President Lee says that “the Credit 
Interchange Bureau has been in operation 
about two months, and is functioning m 
a very satisfactory manner. The Collec- 
tion and Adjustment Bureau will be e& 
tablished this month. Chairman Brown, 
of the Membership Committee, 1s ™ 
augurating a membership campaign, " 
which we hope to bring our membershi 
up to 250 by the time the San Francisco 

onvention convenes. 


































































































Trade Group Meetings 


Kansas City—Much is made of tht 
monthly group meetings of the Kans 
City association. An example of | 
monthly reports published by the various 
groups in its bulletin of the a 
is the following report for March of the 
Drugs, Confectionery and Cigars grou? 
“The meeting was a great success. 
siderable food for discussion was pf 
vided in the present business situation, 
slow accounts and the outline of certait 
business policies followed by the several 
houses. e unauthorized return of mer 
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chandise, unearned discounts and present 
money situation came up for general dis- 
qussion as well as the collection situation, 
and it was the general expression that col- 
were easier, money getting more 
and everyone felt optimistic for a 
year for 1921; not so large in vol- 
gme of business as 1920, as all lines seem 
to show a decrease in business, but every- 
one seemed to feel that ‘There ain’t no 
hard times coming, it’s only the soft times 
ing.” The fellowship promoted b 
ony —/? certainly makes it w 
worth while for those members in that 
particular group to lay aside everything 
and attend the meetings regularly, to say 
nothing of the benefit to the individual 
and his house. None of us are self-suf- 
ficient and good credit information at this 
time is certainly a very important factor 
to a business concern, and the securing of 
credit information of the right sort de- 
pends upon receiving the mutual help and 
co-operation of our fellow credit men.” 


ox 


Sales Tax Discussed 


Lincoln—‘ The Proposed Sales Tax 
Law” was the subject of the discussion 
ata recent dinner meeting of the Lincoln 
Association. Chas. Stuart, Secy.-Treas., 
Nebraska Buick Auto Co., and Prof. G..O. 
Virtue, Univ. of Nebraska, led the discus- 
sion, which was participated in. by a large 
attendance. At a previous dinner of the 
association Dana Cole, of Martin, Cole & 
Buckley, who teaches accounting at the 
Univ. of Nebraska, talked on “The Ac- 
_ from the Credit Man’s Stand 

loint.” 





New Members 


Minneapolis—As an example of the 
variety and standing of the companies that 
are being brought into the. Minneapolis as- 
sociation, through the activities of the 
membership committee, of which R. W. 
Hirsch, George A. Clark & Son, is chair- 
man, are the following new members re- 
— in the recent issue of the monthly 

letin of the Minneapolis association: 

Robert M. Chute, Hennepin Hardware 
Co.; John A. Carson, Hamilton Mfg. Co.; 
CH. Kolhei, Oil Equipment Corp.; E. B. 

, Perfection ae CA ae Ts 
Poucher, Poucher Prtg. Litho. Co.; 
Albert P. Kimm, Kimm Circular Letter 
Co.; Wm. Hoff, Hoff Rubber Stamp Co.; 
R. C. Tanner, Columbia Graphophone Co.; 
A. W. Sandstrom, DeSoto Creamery & 

Produce Co.; A. M. Youngren, Compo 
Board Co.; Fred E. Smith, Union Fibre 

Winona, Minn.; Harrison Webb, 

Guaranteed Typewriter Co.; Miss H. C. 
Linde, Johnson Pure Milk Co.; M. R. 
Bookwalter, Kennedy Cab & Body Co.; 
Wm. Deutsche, Wm. Deutsche; L. A. 
Schroer, Twin City Extract Co.; B. 
Stimple, Appleton Mfg. Co.; and H. J. 
Minter, Minter Bros. Candy Co. 


Newark Adjustment Bureau 


Newark.—The Adjustment Bureau of 

i¢ Newark association has reorganized 
with the appointment of Wm. G. Andrews 
a its manager. Mr. Andrews has the 
Brentage of long experience in handling 
the credits of important manufacturers 
and distributors and therefore knows the 
tacter of service credit men want when 

- @ account shows signs of going wrong. 
Newark Bureau is located in a great 
dustrial center, whose products are 
to every part of the country, so 

that the interests of the Bureau will be 
y interwoven with those of other 
eaus throughout the country. Mr. 
Tews has asked The Credit Monthly 


to say that he hopes to establish a close 
reciprocal basis with every other Ad- 
justment Bureau allied with the National 
Association of Credit Men, to the mutual 
advantage. of all bureaus, in. order that 
the best service may be rendered the 
credit men of the country. 





A Successful Year 


New Castle—At the annual meeting of 
the New Castle association held in May 
officers for the new year were elected as 
follows: Pres., B. F. Moorehead, J. J. 
Dean Grocery Co.; vice-president, Ru- 
dolph Stadelhofer, Armour & Co.; treas., 
F. A. Schultz, of the Lawrence Savings 
& Trust Co. Secretary Jamison offered a 
report indicating that the organization 
had had a successful year, and had been 
used more than ever by the general mém- 
bership. 


Most N. Y. Bankruptcies 
Friendly 


New York.—At a recent meeting of the 
New York association, James M. Rosen- 
berg of the New York Bar presented 
what he believed were correct rules for 
dealing with embarrassed or bankrupt 
debtors. He emphasized the advisability 
of equity receiverships whenever pos- 
sible instead of bankruptcy, but said it 
was of the highest importance that a 
man of sterling qualities act as receiver. 
The suit in equity is taken, he said, be- 
cause it is possible to reorganize the 
business and put it on a sound basis. 
That is the reason why it is important to 
have the right person manage the busi- 
ness; for, when the wrong man is ap- 
pointed, the business that might have 


been saved under the proper guidance is’ 


almost certain to be lost. It rests with 
the creditors’ committee to see that the 
right man is selected, and they should 
lose no time in doing this after the first 
steps in the suit are taken. Mr. Rosen- 
berg declared that out of all bankruptcies 
filed in New York City he believed that 
not more than one out of fifty is hostile. 
Speaking of extensions granted to em- 
barrassed debtors, which is a step taken 
to give a debtor six months or more to 
make good his debts before taking steps 
in bankruptcy or equity, Mr. Rosenberg 
declared that credit men have been too 
loose in this practice and have granted 
extensions to debtors when it was obvious 
that the debtor could never recover in 
the specified time. It is better, he said, 
in a doubtful case to bring equity pro- 
ceedings for bankruptcy and clean the 
matter up quickly instead of letting it 
drag on for months with conditions get- 
ting worse every day. 


Are You the Best Salesman? 


New York.—In an article entitled “ Per- 
sonal Thoughts” in the May bulletin of 
the New York association, the anonymous 
writer says, “ Who is the best salesman in 
your concern? Are you the man? Well, 
you ought to be, because you as credit 
man have more information about condi- 
tions in every territory than any one else 
in your establishment—if you are on the 
job. Maybe it is too late for you to 
marry the president’s daughter and own 
the business, but you can show that you 
are the best informed man in the organ- 
ization and have the real interest of the 
business always before you.” 


The Chinese Chit 


Omaha.—* The Chinese’ ‘Chit’ as a 
Symbol of Credit” was the subject of the 
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talk by Harry O. Palmer at a recent 
meeting of the Omaha association. Mr. 
Palmer is the late judge advocate of Chi- 
nese expedition. His experience enabled 
him to throw some interesting sidelights 
upon conditions in China at this time. 


West Virginia Conference 


Parkersburg-Marietta—The sixth an- 
nual conference of the West Virginia 
association was held recently at Parkers- 
burg. The associations of the entire state 
were well represented. The guests were 
W. F. H. Koelsch, president of the na- 
tional association who spoke on “The 
Golden Rule of Business,” John E. Mor- 
vell, second vice-president of the national 
association; and J. H. Tregoe, secretary- 
treasurer of the association. Mr. Tregoe 
spoke on present day business and econo- 
mic questions. Among the speakers were: 
Secretary Kennedy, of the Parkersburg 
Board of Commerce; L. H. Yeager, Na- 
tional Exchange Bank of Wheeling; 
Lewis Milan, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Stan- 
ley Floyd, Clarksburg, W. Va.; and P. J. 
Alexander, Bluefield, W. Va. 


Against the Sales Tax 


Peoria—At the conference of the Illi-’ 
nois credit grantors, representing more 
than 3000 business and banking institu- 
tions, held in Peoria, a discussion of Fed- 
eral taxation was concluded by the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: “The 
bills which have been introduced into 
Congress, provide for a general sales or 
turn-over tax levy. This tax, in addition 
to income and other taxes, should be op- 
posed on the ground that they would be 
unjust, inequitable and detrimental to 
business in general, and that any general 
sales or turn-over tax should be opposed 
on the ground that they would be unjust, 
inequitable and detrimental to business in 
general.” 


Ladies Run Luncheon 


Philadelphia—The ladies of the Phil- 
adelphia association recently organized a 
luncheon meeting, which had the largest 
attendance of the season. Mrs. Edna S. 
Taylor presided admirably and introduced 
the speaker Hon. Alice Robertson, Mem- 
ber of Congress from Oklahoma. | 

“One of the great needs of America to- 
day,” Miss Robertson said, “is for every 
individual to apprehend and fulfil his re- 
sponsibility to his neighbor in small mat- 
ters as well as great.” . : 

Miss Robertson, although addressing a 
business audience composed of men and 
women of every creed or of no creed, did 
not hesitate to express her religious faith, 
which she did in words that carried con- 
viction as no professional evangelist could 
have done. Love of God, love of one’s 
neighbor, charity to every man, the Lord’s 
Prayer as the great expression of con- 
fidence in an overruling power—these are 
the great principles which Miss Robertson 
advocates. One needs only to talk with 
her to know that her whole life has been 
a reflection of her principles and that 
honesty and sincerity are essential parts 
of her nature. 


Express Business as Trade 
Barometer 


Pittsburgh—Robert E. M. Cowie, vice- 
president of the American Railway Ex- 
press Co., addressed a recent luncheon of 
the Pittsburgh association on the subject 
“The Express Business as a Barometer 
of Trade,” in which he described the ser- 
vice to shippers offered by his company. 





Books, Pamphlets and Articles Read 
for the Credit Man | 


DOCTOR CREDIT AND MR. SALES. Wm. 


C. Campbell. Business. May, 1921. Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co. 


The old question, can a salesman be a 
collector while he is selling, comes up in 
this article. One treasurer says, No. An- 
other experienced man says, Yes, and thas 
the better of the argument. ‘In the article 
is given the following list of questions, 
compiled by Wm. J. Walker, credit man- 
ager of the Louisville (Ky.) Food Pro- 
ducts Co., and furnished to all salesmen of 
that concern: 


1. Who is the —— of the business, 
and is he a capable man 

2. What is the policy of the concern in 
meeting local obligations? 

8. Is it an old established concern, or a 
new enterprise? 

4. What is its local reputation? 

5. Does the concern carry a large or small 
stock of goods and is the stock in good con- 
dition ; or would it be subject to depreciation 
if placed on the market at a forced sale? 

To what class of trade does the con- 
cern cater? 

7. Is the concern up to date in its 
methods ? t 
- 8. What conditions, such as crop short- 

es, strikes and the like, would have an 

ect upon the business of the concern? 

. From what other manufacturers and 
wholesalers does the concern buy goods, and 
on what terms? 


IMMIGRATION 
Frances Kellor. 
1920. 268 pp. 
The average American business man 

will read this book with the same as- 

tonishment that he felt when he first 
studied the anatomy of the human body. 

He will say to himself, “ Is it possible that 


AND THE 
George H. 


FUTURE. 
Doran Co. 


all these important things are happening 
inside the body politic about which I am 


ignorant! It behooves me to know more 
about this machine upon whose function- 
ing my life depends.” The chapter “ For- 
eign Markets in America” is thus sum- 
marized in the synopsis with which this 
vital book is supplied: 


“ The Seoetn market of 15,000,000 foreign 
born people in America today is more com- 
plicated than was its total market a century 
ago. It is open to exploitation from Euro 
no less today than then. Bconomic assimila- 
tion of imm ts is needed to protect this 
market as the tariff was needed to protect our 
general market. The control of this ae 
market means the establishment of e 
American standard of living among immi- 
grants which comprises not only the use of 
American commodities, but also an under- 
standing of American ideas and opinions. It 
also includes a knowledge of the English 
language, which, with lessons to be sold in 
the open market, is as much a commodity to 
romote the American standard of living as 
s any other commodity. This market is now 
a part of the racial economic system and is 
not integrated, as it should be, into American 
commerce, because the American merchant has 
thought it unimportant; the profits small; 
and its class of business undesirable ; and has 
assumed that the immigrant did not want to 
live like an American. The failure to control 
the fo: market when competition becomes 
keen will eventually affect our foreign market 
abroad. We are trying now to sell goods to 
races whose compatriots in America know but 
little about American goods. We are letting 
thousands of immigrants return home without 
making them, while in America, potential 
salesmen for us abroad. We find the humble 
workmen in our shops who, before the war 
took orders from us, now in a position of 
trust abroad, giving orders regarding con- 
tracts which we seek. We possess among our 
thirty-two races the best school of salesman- 
ship in the world in which to train the men 
who will engage in business abroad and we 
utterly neglect the opportunity. We have ex- 
cellent “ready made” salesmen among the 
races whom we do not use for this work. We 
have racial colonies which are valuable assets 
to foreign trade, which are the center of 
attraction to foreign buyers in America, but 
which we ignore. In the meantime e 
adoption of an American standard of living 
waits upon the merchant to whom is en- 
trusted this phase of economic assimilation.” 


THE NEW MERCHANT MARINE. Edward 

N. Hurley. Century Co., N. Y. 306 pp. 

As former Chairman of the U. S. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and later of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, Mr. Hurley quali- 
fied himself as an authority on the subject 
of the American Merchant Marine, which, 
in the opinion of many, is one of half doz- 
en most important commercial problems 
which the United States faces today. This 
book is, therefore, the work of one who 
should be listened to on this subject. The 
chapter on “ American Insurance” is an 
authoritive statement which contains this 
striking paragraph: 

“ Whoever insures your ships and their 
cargoes lays down the terms and condi- 
tons under which your commerce may 
move upon the ocean. In the past we 
have been leaving these matters in the 
hands of other nations, along with the 
banking and credit arrangements under 
which our trade was conducted. How- 
ever, as soon as we begin financing and 
carrying any considerable part of our 
commerce we shall be obliged also to pro- 


* tect its credit and its losses. At sea, as on 


shore, the prime factors that control trade 
are banking, transportation, and insur- 
ance. The absence of any one of these 
factors exposes the others to weakness. 
Without American marine insurance, 
American commercial independence can 
never be achieved; and it is even doubt- 
ful that an American merchant marine 
can be kept upon the seas.” 


NEW METHODS IN HANDLING A CRISIS. 
B. M. Anderson, Jr., economist. The Chase. 
Apr., 1921. Doroth Thorne, Editor. 
Chase com Club of Chase National Bank, 
ae pp. 

Credit men who appreciate the con- 
structive work 6f the Adjustment Bureaus 
of the National Association of Credit Men 
will be interested in what Dr. Anderson 
writes. He says that in every previous 
serious crisis we have had a financial 
panic. 

“Under the old system in times of 
trouble every bank sought jealously to 
guard its own cash, drawing away cash to 
the extent that it could from other banks, 
and very especially drawing it away from 
other parts of the country. This was 
mitigated in considerable measure through 
local clearing-house machinery, which 
tended to bring the banks in a given 
locality together and which sometimes led 
them to pool their cash reserves. But co- 
operation among different cities in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in the pooling 
of cash was largely unknown. Certain big 
banks in the larger cities gained in earlier 
business crises a reputation throughout 
the country for extending generous aid to 
correspondent banks. hile, however, 
there were outstanding cases of this sort, 
where the strongest institutions under the 
most courageous management did lend 
their strength to other institutions, the 
general system was such that with the 
best will in the world not many institu- 
tions were in position to do this. More- 
over, the general spirit was such that most 
bankers in the country were needlessly 
timid and needlessly selfish. In the 
present trouble there has been very little 
of this spirit of ‘Each for himself and 
the devil take the hindmost’ in the 
handling of cash reserves. The gold in 
the country has been largely concentrated 
in the Federal Reserve banks as a basic 
reserve; and any needs for hand to hand 
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money have been easily met by elastic 
Federal Reserve notes. 

“Loans, moreover, were expanded 
greatly over the period of greatest strain, 
which came in October last; and the de. 
cline in loans, which has come since, has 
been due not to the inability of the system 
to carry a greater load of credit, but to 
the natural processes of liquidation which 
would ordinarily follow a great decline in 
prices. Solvent business men have been 
able to borrow all that was necessary to 
protect their solvency. Discount rates 
have gone high, as they should have done, 
reflecting the world-wide shortage of 
capital and reflecting the over-expanded 
condition of bank credit. But loans have 
been made adequately to those who were 
entitled to them and had to have them. 

“Different sections of the country, in- 
stead of withholding credits and cash from 
one another, have aided one another in the 
simplest and most automatic way possible 
through rediscount on the part of one 
Federal Reserve bank for another, tending 
to equalize reserves and tending to make 
the more abundant resources of one sec- 
tion available for the greater needs of 
another. The great banking institutions 
of the country have themselves borne part 
of the burden of the Federal Reserve 
banks of making rediscounts and extend- 
ing credit to their correspondent banks. 

“One of the most significant new de- 
velopments has been the substitution of 
Creditors’ Committees for the drastic, 
wasteful, costly, and inefficient processes 
of the bankruptcy courts. The bankruptcy 
courts are obliged to make use of legalistic 
methods, which are necessarily more or 
less formal and inflexible. The Creditors’ 
Committee, on the other hand, while using 
strictly legal methods (as opposed to 
legalistic) is still able to use business 
methods. The new methods which 
have so greatly ‘softened the shock of the 
present crisis, and which have made it 
wholly unnecessary that any really solvent 
men should fail, have, of course, made it 
possible for certain businesses to delay 
liquidation unduly, and have made certain 
customers of bank vere definitely a min- 
ority—seek to take undue advantage of 
the extraordinary facilities which banks 
have been able to extend in this critical 

eriod. In general, Creditors’ Committees 
eae been pushing liquidation vigorously 
and have not been permitting the busi- 
nesses in their charge to delay readjust- 
ment. In general, banks have been fully 
aware of the fact that the industrial re 
vival depends upon a thorough cleaning 
up of the causes which have brought 
about the existing trouble, and upon a 
thorough price readjustment. We have 
undoubtedly, however, slowed down the 
process somewhat as we have softened its 
severity, and it is important that emphasis 
should be placed, in dealing with that min- 
ority in the business world which is still 
blocking the game of readjustment, om 
the fact that nothing is to be gained 
them or by anybody else through using 
credit facilities as a means of delaying the 
full recognition of facts.” 


New Ideas 


South Bend.—In describing how mem 
bership in the South Bend association 
benefits him, M. C. Hendershot, McHenry 
Millhouse Mfg. Co., says: “Every credit 
man has his knotty problems; and two 
heads are better than one. Not only 
the speakers at the monthly credit meet 
ings leave with us new and valuable ideas, 
but we can discuss our troubles man [0 
man, across the table. These Credit 
Meetings are invaluable, but like every 
thing else, we get out of them just W 
we put into them.” 
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“T want you to 


Suppose a depositor met one of the officers of 
your bank at the club after banking hours and 
said, “I want you to stop payment on this check 
I wrote today to the Elmobile Motor Company 

* for $2,250. Since I wrote the check I have found 
I do not want the car—I have discovered a defect 
inthe motor.” ° ; ; 

By s ™e oversight the check is mot stopped at 
the bank—it is ee 
Is your bank liable? 

Are you sure? 


Being “‘sure"’ without an exact knowledge of the 
lawis costing the banks of this country large sums of 


money every year, creating costly court actions, 
with the su uent losses of profitable accounts 


and the ill-will of influential depositors. 


Can you safely cash checks pay- 
able to his firm for a traveling 
man, on his indorsement, when 
he can show you authorization 
from the firm to collect accounts? 
Are you S URE? 


situations 
this book 


If a depositor does not call for 
his cancelled vouchers for six 
months and then discovers a 
raised or forged check, are you 
Viable? Are you SURE? 


_ The wrong answer to ques- 
tions like these will cost your bank an amount 
only limited by the size of the check. 


* As a means of helping bankers eliminate. this 
waste the American Bankers Association has com- 
and tabulated 3,285 of the most common 
problems. Each question is answered in a 
, concise way by Thomas B. Paton, General 
Because each of the 3,285 questions is 
actually an inquiry from a bank member of the 
iation, the opinions rendered by the General 
Counsel naturally clear up the very legal tangles 
ich have been most troubling bankers. 
Many of these inquiries bring up situations that 
never been decided by a court. General Counsel 
’s opinions on these cases; are extremely 
Valuable and his opinions during the last thirteen 
years have rarely rotat reversed. 


Credit Men! 


Many of the 3,285 legal 
tabulated in 
involve the 
question—which of two 
banks is liable? 

One bank must lose. 

The bank that acts after 
referring to the DIGEST 
OF LEGAL OPINIONS 
OF THOMAS B. PATON 
knows it is not liable. 
Will you know—or make 
an expensive guess? 


stop payment on my check—’” 


These 3,285 legal problems have been digested 
and compiled by Thomas B. Paton, Jr., Assistant 
General Counsel, in book form—‘‘DIGEST OF 
LEGAL OPINIONS OF THOMAS B. PATON, 
Complete Edition, 1921." There are 153 separate 
and distinct classifications, each including many 
individual situations under appropriate sub-classi- 
fications. These situations are indexed, cross- 
indexed and annotated, and where court decision 
has been made the legal citations follow. 


Over 700 pages are required to cover the great 
variety of legal problems tabulated, each page 
7x10 ‘nches, the text being printed on fine white 
suede-finished paper from clear, legible, new type. 
The book weighs over four pounds. 

This unusual book is full of valuable informa- 
tion that you can apply at once in 
your business. On many of the 
problems that confront you daily 
you have not the time to consult 
a local attorney. You mus have 
action. And*yet the wrong answer 
to the problem may mean acostly 
suit and probably the loss of a 
good depositor. On many of your 
puzzling problems no decision has 
ever been handed down by a court. 


Here your local attorney would be 
at a loss, and would probably re- 
quest expert advice from the Legal 
Department of the American 
Bankers Association. Why not be 
forehanded and have the information so completely 
tabulated mght at your elbow for immediate 
reference? 

15,143 banks, lawyers, bank-officers and 
business men bought the 1919-1920 edition 
of this book! 


The 1919-1920 edition of this book met with 
enthusiastic reception. Orders were received for 
1,126 more copies than were available. The edi- 
tion was immediately exhausted, proving at & 
once the value of such an unusual book to 
bankers, lawyers and business men. 


This newer, larger, Complete 1921 / 
Edition contains everything included 
in 1919-1920 edition, with the addi- 
tion of 2,000 important opinions on 
questions asked by bankers. This / 


complete edition is almost four 
times the size of the 1919-1920 
edition. 


If you bought a copy of the 1919- 
1920 edition you know the value of 
the book and will certainly want the 
Complete 1921 book. There is every 
probability that this complete edition 
will be exhausted quickly. 


The “DIGEST OF LEGAL OPIN- 
IONS OF THOMAS B. PATON”’ 
will be sert you on approval for a 
ten-day examination through the gen- 
erous offer of the American Bankers 
Association. Send for your copy to- 
day. Examine it and see that it con- 
tains the answers to the very prob- 
lems that have bothered 
you most. Then when or 
satisfied that itis the . / 
book you have been 
looking for, remit <2 / 

A/ 


the cost of the 
book, $5.00. 
F O/ cm—sune 
</ 


wt American 
Bankers 


Association 


5 Nassau St., 
N. Y. C. 


You may send me 
“DI- 


THOMAS B. PATON,” 
Complete Edition, 1921, 

as described in The Credit 
Monthly, for my examina- 
tion. If after ten days I 
decide to keep it, I will remit 
to you the price of the book 


&/ 
ot 


<7 


v / —$5.00 


Name of Bank.......... 


Position 
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opportunity arose? 
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after receipt or to remit $3. 








Where Is Your Money? 


Is it invested safely? Does it yield a fair return? Is it spread 
over a number of investments, or do you carry all your eggs in one 
basket? Are your investments subject to excessive taxation? Could 
you dispose of them without loss if a more advantageous investment 





PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


These are questions every man should ask himself. These are 
points that every investor, big or small, should investigate. You 
will find the means of securing greater investment security in 


JORDAN ON 
INVESTMENTS 


By David F. Jordan, B.C. S. 


Lecturer on Finance 
New York University 


2nd EDITION 


This book, revised to January 1, 1921, 
contains a greater amount and variety of 
investment information than any other 
book that has yet appeared. It explains 
clearly the tests of investments: safety of 
principal, income, marketability, tax pos- 
ition, and satisfactory duration. ; 

Particularly valuable is the discutsion 
of the various issues of Liberty bonds. 
Each issue is described in detail, its tax 
exemption explained, and conversion and 
redemption features illustrated. 

For the man of moderate means the 
chapter on “The Small Investor” is of 
interest. Baby bonds and odd-lots of 
stock are described and their advantages 
outlined. A complete explanation of the 
partial payment plan is also given. 

A very important consideration in in- 
vestments is the distribution of risk. It 
is unwise to put one’s entire capital in a 
single investment. Geographical distribu- 
tion is desirable in order to avoid the con- 
sequences of depression or disaster in one 
particular locality. 

In fact, you will find “Jordan on In- 
vestments” a great help in the safe and 
profitable investment of your savings. 


Sent on Approval 


It is impossible to describe adequately 
the value of this book to you. The fairest 
thing is to look it over yourself. There is 
no obligation whatever. Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon before turning this 
page. 


Please send me “Jordan on Investments.” I agree either to return it within 5 day, 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Clean Business: Educa- 
tion: Foreign Credit 


By L. J. Lanctot 

W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Phila., Pa, 

AY I venture to express to 

THE Crepit MonrTuHLy what I 
believe might well be the key note 
struck by credit men of America at 
this time of slow recovery in world 
commerce? 

CLEAN BUSINESS 


It is without doubt incumbent 
upon credit men during this period 
of reconstruction to preach the gos- 
pel of clean business, as the founda- 
tion stone on which a sound business 
structure can be erected. Unfor- 
tunately since our last Convention 
business has gone through such a 
strife that business men have strayed 
far away from good business meth- 
ods. Unless firmly taken in hand and 
properly guided by the credit men, 
such methods will be permanently in- 
jurious to American business. 

BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Credit men should be exhorted to 
devote continuously a part of their 
thoughts and time to the education 
of themselves and other business men 
so that business may be conducted 
successfully. It should be a perma- 
nent endeavor of the credit men in 
their National Association to reduce 
the percentage of business mortality 
from year to year. The fatalities, we 
are informed, are primarily due to 
the incapacity and incompetence of 
those who engage in business. It 
seems to me that the credit man lacks 
proper qualifications who does not 
endeavor to ascertain whether or not 
his customer is headed in the right 
direction, and whether or not the 
man about to go into business for 
the first time has any conception of 
what is necessary for him to do and 
know in order to conduct business 
successfully. 

The yearly economic loss in fail- 
ures, which cannot be estimated in 
figures alone in this country is a st 
vere tax on all the people. It is the 
duty of credit men to reduce this loss 
to a minimum. 

FOREIGN CREDIT 

Then it seems to me of as much 

importance as the two other sub- 


_ jects, is the fact that credit men 


must realize that foreign credit 
is a subject with which they should 
familiarize themselves without de 
lay. As the proper progress of this, 
a business nation, must be guided 

the credit fraternity, so it is also e 
sential that means be found whereby 
the peoples of other countries will 
be enabled to buy of our surplus of 
production and the proper credit ma 
chinery be set up to permit such 
trade. Credit men should set 
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work to solve this problem, which 
jg a most urgent one at the present 
fime, because the trade of these 
other peoples is needed for our own 


national success. 


N.I.C. 


HE following have completed 
T the course in Credits and Col- 
lections of the National Institute of 
Credit of the National Association of 
Credit Men: 

H. B. Warner, Pangborn Corp., 
wn, Md.; Joseph S. Moore, 
Atlantic Supply Co., Inc., Norfolk, 
Va.; Charles W. Dudley, Armour 
Fertilizer Works, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Harold Midtskang, Shima & Co., 
Ltd, New York City; S. V. Hanson, 
Northwestern Oil Co., Superior, 
Wisconsin; J. G. Benken, The Na- 
tional City Bank, New York City; 
H. M. Weirich, Wilson-Martin Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exchange of Credit Men’s 
Views 


RE was never a time when 
the exchange of views among 
credit grantors was so useful and 
profitable. Tue CrepirT MonTHLy 
desires to become more and more the 
vehicle for such exchange. It asks 
each of its readers to consider THE 
MONTHLY not only as a place to get 
information but as a place to give it, 
that the other readers may share in 
the benefits of the information. 


_Areader says: “I find that each 
issue of THE MonTHLY contains 
ideas which I can make profitable 
use of.” That is as the Editor wants 
it, but he also wants more and more 
assistance from credit men in enricn- 
ing the publication from out of their 
experience and experiments. 


Wheeling Shows New Life 


Wheeling —The - Wheeling association 
come back.” Although 58 of the 108 
recorded on June 1, 1920, re- 

, the membership reached 124 on 
April 1, showing that 74 members had 
been added. Chairman W. C. McGregor, 
of the membership committee, is largely 
fesponsible for the success of the cam- 
paign that has been conducted there. With 
induction of Alvin L. Winters as 


Wheeling association began to show a new 
interest in their organization. President 
Robert Boyd, who has just assumed 
that is carrying on the good work 
done t President Gordon. The 
manager of the National Membership De- 
pore visited Wheeling recently when 
held conferences with Messrs. Boyd, 
wtregor, Floyd, Gee, Wagner, Downs 
and ing, all of whom are deeply inter- 
tsted in the welfare of the association. 
At Present time the membership com- 
is making an effort to get new 
from nearby cities. 
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National Bank of Commerce 


in New York 


Guidance, Custody and 
Care of Investments 


The National Bank of Commerce. 
in New York, through its Bond De- 
partment, supplies to its friends 
complete information on all in- 
vestment securities. 


Services of experienced men 
are available to guide in prop- 
erly balancing and adapting in- 
vestments to suit particular needs. 

The large volume of investments 
handled through us insures close 
quotations and efficient brokerage 
service. We are in a position to 
give impartial counsel on invest: 
ment matters. 

Securities may be left in our 
care for collection of coupons 
and owners will be advised as to 
income tax certificates, announce- 
ment of ‘rights; conversion privileges 
and exchange for new forms. 





Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 





Why Increase Our Membership? 


A Frank Message to All Members of Association 
By Arnold A. Mowbray 


Megr., Membership Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


to increase the country-wide 

membership of the National 
Association of Credit Men is so that 
we shall be able to give our members 
better service. Every new member 
increases the value of the Credit In- 
terchange Bureaus, the Foreign 
Credit Interchange Bureau, the Ad- 
justment Bureaus and the Investiga- 
tion-Prosecution Department. 

To increase the scope of our activ- 
ities requires additional funds. The 
National Association desires to be of 
more service to each of its affiliated 
organizations. Some members never 
seem to think that it costs money to 
send representatives to our branches ; 
to have field men circulating around 
the country; to issue literature, etc. 
They apparently take it for granted 
that the National Association has an 
unlimited fund at its disposal. 

Every one of our affiliated associa- 
tions would welcome new members 
to serve and new members from 
whom additional income could be 
derived. Some of our affiliated 
branches cannot afford to maintain 

paid secretaries. Those having pro- 
* fessional secretaries need more office 
help. Some of them want to enlarge 
their local bulletins. Some of them 
need larger offices. Some of them 
require new equipment. 

Aside from the financial considera- 
tion, however, it would be a loss in 
prestige to have to report a loss in 
membership at the 26th annual con- 
vention in San Francisco next month. 

Our organizations have the right 
to expect support. Their accom- 
plishments, their present activities, 
their ideals, are worthy of backing. 

There is no organization in this 
country that does as much for Amer- 
ican business men in return for such 
small dues as our combined associa- 
tions of credit men. 

Prospective members should count 
it a privilege to be invited into 
membership. 

Membership workers should be 
proud of the efforts they are making 
to strengthen our ranks. 

There is no part of the association 
of more importance than the Mem- 
bership Committee which is the 
foundation of the work we are doing. 

The credit man who serves on the 
Membership Committee has an op- 
40 


Ts chief reason why we want 





portunity to develop his salesmanship 
ability; to spread our doctrines; to 
do a good turn for the man who is 
on the outside looking in. 

The chairman of the Membership 
Committee has accepted a position 


of real responsibility. Upon his ef- . 


forts much depends. If he does not 
devote the necessary time to this im- 
portant part of our work, other peo- 
ple will be the losers. The chairman 
who is not active during this present 
campaign is blocking the wheels of 
business progress. Instead of help- 
ing us to do our duty in these stren- 
uous days he is hindering those who 
want to be of service. 

Now is the time to make a de- 
termined effort to prevent resigna- 
tions and obtain new members! 

Will you, as members, do your 
share? Remember, after all, this is 
your institution. And we who draw 
salaries are your servants. 


Free Trips to Convention 


AS prizes for membership work 
trips to the Annual Convention 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men at San Francisco are be- 
ing offered in Oklahoma and Chi- 
cago. 

OKLAHOMA PRIZES 

Jack E. Miller, of the membership 
department of the Oklahoma City 
Association of Credit Men, an- 
nounces that four free trips to the 
coming San Francisco Convention 
of the National Association will be 
awarded the volunteers obtaining the 
most new members. He says: 

“ The contest is to be based upon 
the membership campaign we are 
now making, and prizes will be given 
in accordance with the number of 
new members obtained. There are 
over 300 eligible members in Okla- 
homa City and State, and the major- 
ity of these can be obtained without 
much difficulty on the part of the 
members.” 

An application for membership se- 
cured by one member may be trans- 
ferred to the credit of another mem- 
ber, providing this is done at the time 
the membership application is sent 
in. The prizes offered are as fol- 
lows: 


FIRST—Ié at least forty new members 
are secured, the member securing the 


greatest number of new members yil] 
have his entire round-trip railroad and 
Pullman fare paid to California, and will 
receive $100.00 for personal expenses, 

SECOND—If sixty new members are 
received, a second prize will be given to 
the member securing the next greatest 
number of new members, which prize will 
be his entire round-trip railroad and Pyll- 
man fare not to exceed $150.00. 

THIRD—If eighty new members are 
secured, the member securing the third 
greatest number of new members will re- 
ceive his entire round-trip railroad and 
Pullman fare not to exceed $150.00. 

FOURTH—If one hundred new mem- 
bers are secured, the member securing the 
fourth greatest number of new members, 
will receive his entire round-trip and rail- 
road fare, not to exceed $150.00. 

In addition to the above prizes, 
there will be two members elected at 
large from the Oklahoma Associa- 
tion who will receive their entire 
round-trip and Pullman fare. If one 
hundred new members are obtained, 
this will make a delegation of six 
members to attend the convention at 
San Francisco. 


OSBORN’S GENEROSITY 


A free trip to the coming San 
Francisco Convention and an Os 
born Baby Grand Piano have been 
offered by Samuel C. Osborn, of Chi- 
cago, to the members of the associa- 
tion of credit men there as prizes 
the volunteer workers who obtain 
the largest number of new members. 

At a recent meeting of the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men, Chair 
man Osborn threw a bomb into the 
session when he announced that he 
would award an Osborn Baby Grand 
Piano to the first man who obtained 
twenty new members. His action, 
he said, was due to his appreciation 
of the value of membership in the 
association. ‘ 

Within a few days, A. H. Fabbn, 
having secured. twenty-one applic 
tions, claimed the prize. 

Then Mr. Osborn announced that 
he would give a free trip to the cor 
vention, or another Osborn 
Grand Piano if the winner prefe 
to the member who secures the 
est number of applications. The on 
condition to the offer is that the wit 
ner must get at least twenty new 
members. ‘ 

The membership of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men is 10 
steadily approaching the goal of 350 
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Addresses Wanted 


Allard, J. W., formerly manager of the 
- Amarillo Fata Tailor Shop, Amarillo, 
exas. F 


.G. W., last known address 

Windham, Maine. He left this address 

several months ago and last heard from 
in Buffalo. 

Baldwin, Leonard, age between 45 and 

50; last known address Tuscany Apart- 


ments, Baltimore; last known occupation 
yy a for a West Indies Pay- 


enting Company. Supposed to 
will have a - “ las, ie ae 
Bird, J. A., formerly o erna, Nebra. 
- _ a A., Plumber, presumed to Delight 
be ere in Massachusetts. 
are B R. S., formerly proper of the 
to * New tian Ga _Kinmundy, Ill. 
test Cohen, Jacob, of Richmond, Va. en- 
will in the manufacture of overalls. 
ull. ibe, Esteban, No. 91 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
are D W. N., formerly of 227 Nor- 
hird well St., Dorchester, Mass. 
te. Elwell, Herbert W., last known address 
and 47 West 42nd Street, New York, and 
home address 1270 Madison Ave., New 
em- York. 
- the Exarkaulakos, D., formerly at 33 
ders, Madison Ave., New York. 
rail- ae, ee J meee acoreeins 
rescent Furniture Co. at aga- 
zes, zine Street, New Orleans, La. “Turns Black 
d at Fine Arts Pictures Inc., of 1457 Broad- 
ae way, New York. 


ret & Gross, formerly in the pro- 


itire duce business at 1726 Penn Ave., Pitts- 
one Pa. 
ned, : , Charles, proprietor of the 


€ 
ie eth Joplin Plumbing and Heating Co. 
joolin, 0. going from there to Paw- 
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uska, Okla. and later Tulsa, Okla. Street 
address wanted. 
, Louis, proprietor of the Plaza 
Dry s Store, 2422 Washington Ave., 
Bronx, New York City. 
Hamet, W. formerly located at Spartan- 
burg, S. C. engaged in the produce busi- 


ness, 
Harkey, B. L. proprietor of the Lees- 
ville Hotel, Leesville, La. 
Hemstreet, C. B. operated the No. Bil- 
lerica No. Billerica, Mass. 
Hollenthoner, Frank J., formerly in the 
ty business at Artesia, New Mexico 
moving from there to Roswell, New Mex- 
ito and reported from Roswell to some 
point in Kansas. 
enkins, B. Frank, was located at 3680 
cRee Ave. St. Louis, Mo. in the latter 
part of 1915. 
ohnson, Harold. Formerly located at 
First National Bank Bldg. or 632 
ookery, Chicago, Ill.-in the latter 
part of 1915. 
oe J. F., formerly of Norfolk, 


Kahl, Wm., formerly of Quincy, Fla. 
Kudlak, Joseph, formerly located at 26 
; ae Ave., Newark, N. J. Is re- 
ported to have gone to Uniontown, Pa. 
Latta, J. M., Used Car Exchange, 829- 
831 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Later resid- 
ed at First Avenue Hotel, Denver. 
Ledford, C. E. operated as Cash & Carry 
Market, Middletown, O. Moved to some 
Point in either Kentucky or Tennessee. 
Mashburn, G. F. Conducted a small 
tal mercantile business at Japan, N. 
for about a year, but recently departed. 
ils berry, Franklin H., formerly of 


Never Fades 


Chicago under the title Automotive Spe- 
cialty Co. of California. 

Montin, A., Proprietor, Chante Claire 
Restaurant, formerly 52 E. 59th Street, 
New York City. 

Motor Inn, Belt., Mont. C. W. Pem- 
berton and E. O. Thompson co-partners. 

Nesbitt, Frank T., until recently operat- 
ed as the Dixie Specialty Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Nurnburg, H., formerly of Jamestown, 
North Dakota. Is understood to have 


- gone to California. 


Nurock, H., last known address 1124 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Odom, S. B., formerly of Biscoe, Ark. 
Later reported at Memphis, Tenn. _ 

Raben, C., formerly of Depue, Ill. Un- 
derstood to have moved to Chicago, III. 

Robeson, W. S., conducted the Emery 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robinson, J. A., formerly connected as 
a partner with the Parama Corporation, 
New York City, now out of business. 
Later worked as a salesman. His resi- 
dence was at the Hotel Brevoort, New 
York City. 

Roxbury Clothes, Inc. 151 Main St., 
Bradford, Pa. operated by Samuel C. 
Maus, formerly of Olean, N. Y., Elmer 
J. Connel, and Jacob J. Sussel, formerly 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

Sheridan, T, F. formerly operated un- 
der the name of the Investors Protective 


Information Wanted 

Members having had dealings with L. 
C. Klitting, who operates Danish Pastry 
Bakeries please communicate with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 41 Park 
Row, N. Y. He operated at No. 210 
East 22nd Street, New York City and at 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Ohio Credit Men Meet 


Wheeling —The recent banquet of the 
Wheeling Association, held at the East 
Steuben Hotel, Steubenville, O., was at- 
tended by from 90 to 100 men. H. C. 
Platt, of this city, acted as toastmaster. 
Dan B. Cauley, ‘secretary of the Cleve- 
land association, one of the largest. or- 
ganizations of its kind in Ohio, was the 
principal speaker of the evening. 

Stanley Floyd, Greer & Laing Hard- 
wage Company, delivered a short address, 
at which time he told of some of the 
conditions as he had found them in his 
line of business. He said that the out- 
lcok at present is bright, and business is 
picking up slowly. 

H. L. King, another Wheeling member, 
connected with the Ellis-Heifer Candy 
Co., told how he has been finding condi- 
tions among his customers. 

W. B. Irvine, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of West Virginia, delivered 
a short talk on conditions as he has 
found them in his banking institution and 








Sas 5 f the thi t he has heard 
new ord, Conn, and Boston, Mass: Sales- League at 305 Paul Building, Utica, N.Y. Foon other Ba i enim 
Man for electric washing machines and Thornburgh, M. L., last.heard from in his point of view things are opening up 

cago 1917, address 3114 Washington Avenue, St. considerably and within a short time he 
now Louis, Mo. expects conditions to be back to normal, 
3500. , 10. Tucker, Jos. W., 715 E. Broad Street, or much better than it has been for a 


McCurtin, Frank, formerly operated in Savannah, while. 
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EFFICIENCY — $$ 


If you haven’t a Sperry 
telephone arm holding 
your desk phone—al- 
ways in easy reach, al- 
ways out of the way— 


you have not marked the 
highest point attainable 
in office efficiency. “It 
must be a Sperry to be 
the best.” 


Write today for the name of 
the nearest dealer. Address 


Dept. 44 
Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company 

CHICAGO 





Columbus’s 25th Birthday 


Columbus——At the latest meeting of 
the Columbus association, held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, 225 members and guests 
were present. Candy was furnished for 
the ladies by the Walter M. Lowney 
Company, and cigars for the men by = 
Monypeny-Hammand Co., and the G. W 
Bobb Co. The Hershey-Rice Mfg. Co. 
gave five special prizes, consisting of 
men’s slip-ons. 

The speaker of the evening was J. 
Harry Tregoe, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Association, who was accompan- 
ied by A. A. Mowbray of the National 
office. The address was a discussion of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, the labor sit- 
uation and business conditions in general. 
The occasion of Mr. Tregoe’s visit being 
so near the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Columbus association, the 
event was made Founder’s Day. The first 
president and four other past-presidents 
wefe at the rw — were the fifst 
presidents, J a J. J. Jennings, 
Oliver H. Perry, C. W. Hammond and 
J. G. Dunnick. 


Omaha Sets New Quota 


Omaha.—Begininng with a membership 
on June 1, 1920, of 129, the Omaha asso- 
ciation has now passed the membership 
quota set for it by the national office, 
namely 150. By April 15, 1921, the mem- 
bership totalled 185, or 35 beyond the 
national association’s mark. e mem- 
bership nm men, under the direc- 
tion of G. Horn of the Standard Oil 
Company, wa now set for itself a goal of 
250, which they hope to obtain by July 
1. To that en eight five-men teams are 
at work ae all are producing results. 


Tariff Walls 


Rochester——Senator David I. Walsh 
was a speaker at the Rochester associa- 
tion last month. There were 350 mem- 
bers present. 

Senator Walsh said that. there should 
be an early repeal of the cumbersome war 
taxes in these times of peace. Of our 
taxes 92 per cent. go to pay for past wars 
and to prepare for future wars. 

The question of the tariff, said Senator 
Walsh, is no longer to be disregarded. 
Europe owes us nine and a half billions 
of dollars and private business in Europe 
owes private business in America half 
again as much. These sums cannot be 
paid in gold for Europe has none to send 
us. They can pay only in commodities. 
How can we talk about the erection of a 
wall to keep European goods out and hope 
to get our bills paid? We must proceed 
ae ae Be in the building up of any tariff 

walls. We must give to the American 

wee man protection and the assur- 
ance of decent profits to American manu- 
facturers. 

One of the chief causes of present un- 
rest, said Senator Walsh, is disappoint- 
ment over the net results of the war, be- 
cause of the failure of the Paris confer- 
ence. We had ho - that a new world 
would come out o eee conflict but 
such is not the case. thing construc- 
tive resulted at Paris, for greed and 
selfishness among the nations ruled. 
Where there was an oil field or valuable 
coal mine or a weak le, it was 
seized by the Powers who had been fight- 
ing for high ideals. 





‘An Impressive List 


New York.—The New York Associa- 
tion has published a 134-page membership 
directory of its 4,114 members. The book 
will be of great utility to members and a 

werful a ent in getting new mem- 

rs. It includes besides a list of officers 
and committees and the constitution of 
the association: (a) an alphabetical list 
of members; (b) a list of members clas- 
sified according to trades; (c) Inter- 
change Bureau members; (d) plan of 
classification of members; (e) alphabeti- 
cal index to classified list. 


Pin-Headed New Yorkers 


New York—A New York association 
member is in receipt of a breezy ly ~ 
a letter addressed to one of his 
Mountain customers, from whom a ao 
cial statement was requested, and inguiry 
made as to a chattel mortgage of $4,000 
said to be against merchandise and fix- 
tures. The reply was in the nature of a 
retort direct in which the credit men of 
New York as a class were characterized 
in terms not particularly complimentary, 
as follows: 


ae. hardly could have expected 


aD. {from this letter seeing you 
pt Yorkers. If gout se r sales. 
man had not een  aaliae he could have loo! 
into m t * and saved ve thts 
horrible ) weeey over a paltry poeetat I took 
f this business over 


Fe paid” tor it in one year and three months. 
sie —_ owe one cent. I paid Messrs. Blank 
on 8 andise. 


owed is a 
! I live at the use the 
ais: for Messrs. Dash of - o lives. I 
rdered those few hats to please him. 
I don’ t need your A old hats, have made 
ae without th Sy ¥.- — a 


to there 
crooks in os, New York 7s out West ‘you will 
not be so damn conceited. Any fool would 
have taken a chance on this little bill but 
a swelled-headed New Yorkér. This ought to 
hold you for a while! 


Credit Men! These advertisers are bwying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Pass It On! 


By E. F. Rynne 
Credit Manager, Wright & Ditson 


Victor Co., N. Y. 


In reading THE Crepir 
MONTHLY for October I came 
upon a little editorial entitled 
“Pass It On.” 


It was based on a note sub- 
mitted by one of the members 
of the National Association of 
Credit Men, and gave me food 
for thought. The moment I 
read it a discussion that I re- 
cently overheard flashed 
through my mind. 


One of the parties had read 
thoroughly the magazine he 
had in front of him and was 
about to throw it in the waste 
basket. His friend stopped him 
and remarked: “ Mr. So-and- 
So would certainly appreciate 
it, and no doubt would be in- 
terested in the article entitled 
‘Lay of the Land.’ Why not 
send it to him, as it may help 
him along?” His friend’s re- 
ply was: “ Oh, let him become 
a member or subscribe to this 
magazine. I have to pay for 
everything I receive and he can 
do the same.” 


This is the feeling that some 
of our fellow men have toward 
us. Cooperation seems to be a 
word omitted from their copies 
of Webster’s dictionary. I say, 
if you are finished with a copy 
of THE CREDIT MONTHLY, 
give someone not a member the 
benefit of its valuable contents. 
We are out for new members. 
We need publicity. And we 
belong to an association one of 
whose watchwords is coopera- 
tion. 








Waco Officers Elected 


Waco.—New officers of the Waco asso 
ciation for the ensuing year have 
elected as follows: president, 
oe The Shear Co.; vice-president, D. 

E. McGlasson, Pg Kemendo Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. J. White, Turner Cof- 
field Co. The directors are J. F. Dani 
Daniel-William Shoe Co., Waco, Tex., am 
ye. E. Talley, Tompson Gro. Co., Temple, 

ex. 
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~ Reduced R.R. Fares 


T is announced by the Passenger 
] ent of the Trunk Line 
Association that reduced summer ex- 
cursion fares from points in Trunk 
Line territory to San Francisco, Cal., 
will be in effect this season, tickets 
being sold June 1 to September 30, 
with final return limit October 31, 

1. Full information can be se- 
cured as to the exact fares from any 
point and such other particulars as 
may be desired by consulting the 
tucket agents of any of the lines. 


Building Up of Capital 
_ American Jeweler says: 

“Thrift does not mean simply 
providing against a rainy day but it 
means the building up of capital for 
the nation—capital which, utilized 
for the increase of production, will 
bring about a condition of lower 
prices and an ability to live with re- 
duced strain and possessed of those 
comforts that even the least of us 
desire and seek for.” 


Bankruptcy Drama 


Cleveland.—Natidnal © Secretary-Treas- 
urer J. H. Tregoe addressed the Cleve- 
land iation at a recent dinner meet- 
ing in the Hotel Statler Ball Room. A. 
A evel, Manager of the Member- 
ship and Publicity departments spoke 
bag | in the interest of membership work 
as did National Membership Chairman R 
W. Touzeau. A total of 45 new member- 
ship applications were reported at the 


i 


The annual eosting of the Clevelana 
Association was held May 11 as “ Ladies’ 
Night and Stunt Night.” Members staged 
ab of a bankruptcy hearing in 
Which the bankrupt, I. Gobroksky, was im- 
personated by a member. Other members 
impersonated the referee in bankruptcy, 
the attorneys for bankrupt and creditors 
and the creditors themselves. 
_ The Cleveland association has co-oper- 
an with ——- one of oe 
te in wor or the passage in the 
Ohio general assembly of Senate Bill 241, 


‘Which would amend the Reed law, now 


providing for fire drill in public oan 
to include the suggestions of the Nation: 
tion for providing instruction in 
tion in the schools. is meas- 
ure had the backing of the state legislative 
board of which J. M. Klingman, Cady- 
Ivison Shoe Co., Cleveland, is chairman, 
and at this writing has passed the legisla- 
ture and is awaiting the signature of the 
Governor. 


Bank Credit Man Goes to 
Clearing House 


New York.—Mortimer Edmunds, who 
has been with the Chemical National Bank 
of New York City for several years, has 

the institution to accept a position as 

r in the New York Clearing 

While with the Chemical Bank 

héwas for the past two years in fares 
of the Foreign Division of the Credit 
Department, and previous to this had ex- 
tensive experience 


in domestic credit 
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Incorporated 1849 


Springfield 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Springfield 3 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 


Western Department 
HARDING & LININGER, Managers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pacific Department 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


: 
| 


INSURANCE is the Companion of CREDIT 


a reveanaing Fires 
Albany.—Franklin H. Wentworth, Sec- 
retary of the National Fire Protection 
Association, was one of the speakers at 
a recent meeting of the Albany associa- 
tion at the Fort Orange Club. Mr. Went- 
worth gave a most interesting account of 
the inception and development in this 
country of the fire prevention idea. His 
story of the almost unbelievable indif- 
ference encountered from the first, and 
still met with, was graphic and from the 
shoulder. His comparison of our laxness 
with the strict attention to fire hazards 
in Europe was nothing less than-an in- 
dictment, as was also his charge of the 
lack of- respect for laws in general to 
which he attributed in large measure the 
difficulty in securing observance of the 
fire protection statutes and ordinances 
which his organization had been instru- 
mental in framing and putting through. 
He also took occasion to puncture the 
old but ever new fallacy that because the 
insurance companies pay our losses every- 
thing is “all right.” 

Mr. Wentworth described the co-opera- 
tion received from the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men as the first effective 
encouragement given his association in 
this work, a co-operation which is being 
given in a steadily greater degree from 
year to year. 

“Surely no one could better secure the 
co-operation of credit men than Franklin 
H. Wentworth,” said President Spencer 
C. Gunn of the Albany association, after 
the meeting. “He is a delightful gentle- 
man to meet and talks in an easy, in- 
formal, humorous and yet forceful way 
which is at the same time entertaining, 
instructive and inspiring.” 

Howard E. Branch, representing the 
Grinnell Co., gave with the aid of lantern 
slides a description of the automatic 
sprinkler which Mr. Wentworth had 
called in his talk “the most effective wea- 
pon yet devised to prevent loss of life 
and property by fire.” Mr. Branch also 
showed by a very interesting motion pic- 
ture the start of an actual fire and the 
successful operation of the automatic 
sprinkler equipment. 


Cree Starts Early 
Pittsburgh—President Thomas K. Cree 
of the Pittsburgh association started May 
9, with Mrs. Cree, for a six week’s west- 
ern trip and will head the large Pittsburgh 
delegation at the National Convention at 
San Francisco. 
















90°/, Guessed Wrong 


It is estimated that 90% of the 
American manufacturers are pric- 
ing their goods arbitrarily, either to 
get rid of the goods as soon as 
manufactured or to accord with 
competitors’ figures. 





This indicates that approximately 
only 10% of the manufacturers 
were warned in time to prepare for 
the tremendous liquidation in com- 
modity prices and the general busi- 
ness depression. Business mortal- 
ity, as a result, has shown a big 
increase. 


WAS THIS INDUSTRIAL 
CRISIS FORESEEN? Send for 
extracts from Brookmire bulletins, 
issued at that time, and judge 
whether our several thousand cli- 
ents are among the unfortunate 
90% or the fortunate 10%. 












Free current bulletins C wilf also 
be sent you on request. 


484-436 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Winsten’s New Position 


New York.—Harry Winsten, credit 
manager for the past seven years with 
Rose Brothers, has severed his connec- 
tions with that firm to become associated 
in a like capacity with Frankel Bros., 
clothing manufacturers, N. Y. City. 

He is Secretary of the Credit Com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Clothiers, which Credit Bureau is hffiliated 
with the Wholesale Men’s ear eke 
Association. He is also one of eight 
members of the Manufacturing & Whole- 
sale Clothing Group Committee of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


These advertisers are buying. space in YOUR magazine. 


Credit 
Analysis 


How to Interpret CREDIT 
Reports, Balance Sheets, etc. 


Particularly timely and val- 
uable treatment for present 
credit conditions—prescrib- 
ing a definite procedure of 
analysis that gives real 
meaning to financial state- 
ments. These ten lessons 
are prepared from the ac- 
tual experience of leading: 
credit authorities—directed 
by practical C. P. A. in- 
structors. All lessons loose- 
leaf, kept constantly up to 


date, giving keen ability to 
read beneath the surface of 
present day business condi- 
tions. 

Get the Facts 


If you are a Credit Man- 
ager, Auditor, Public Ac- 
countant, Investor, Statis- 
tician, or Executive, you 
can appreciate the value of 
this course. Complete facts 
given in concise booklet. 
Sent free on request. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
“The Professional School of Accounting’”’ 


fe Chicago, Illinois 


International Accountants Society, Inc., Dept. 635,° 2626 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in your advanced accounting courses. Please send me complete 


information on subjects 


for Post Gradua’ 


: Preparatory 
Course 


(0 Systematizing and Cost 
Accoun: 
0 Internal Auditing 


© External Auditing © Income and Excess Profits Tax © Applied Business Statistics 


Positions Wanted 


_ CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Constructive and executive, at present em- 
ployed by the largest manufacturing concern 

of its kind, which connection has existed for 
over ten years in various sections of the 
country; thoroughly competent with all de 
tails of office and business organization man- 

agement, seeks desirable connection. Age 40; 
married. Salary around $7,500. Address, 
Advertisement 1. 


CREDIT OR ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN- 
AGER—Young man, 26, desires tion 
with a_large corporation as. assistant credit 
eee, = Ss Sn Pee a as oo 
nager ; a years general ex ence 
with collections and’ credit work combined 
; is a hard worker, keen, 
an ous. At present em- 
ployed, but would like to make a change for 
the better. Address Advertisement 582. 


POSITION WANTED—Credit and office man- 
ager, now “ro desires change; 10 years’ 
experience, years with implement manu- 
facturers. Best references. Address Adver- 
tisement 583. 


POSITION WANTED—As _secretary-treas- 
urer, or credit man and accountant, by mar- 
unquestionable —_ 


start 
ress Advertisement 584. 


POSITION WANTED—As credit, collection 
or office manager with first-class go’! con- 
cern. 15 years’ experience in textile justry. 
Age 37; married. Best of references. - 
tion not essential. Good reason for change. 
Address Advertisement 584. 


per annum. Add 


CREDIT MANAGER—With clear, success- 
ful record in wholesale and retail lines will 
shortly be available for position. Good per- 


Credit Men! 


sonality, capable correspondent and executive. 
Can secure prompt and willing cooperation 
from all concer 

Advertisement 586. 


CREDIT, COLLECTION, AND OFFICE 
MANAGER—Over 8 years with large corpor- 
ation, New York. erican, married, pos- 

* personality, tact and initiative; real 
executive. Locate anywhere. Salary $2500. 
Address Advertisement 587. 


CREDIT MAN—Coliection, correspondent and 
ractical office man desires a tion with a 
rm or corporation where he can prove his 

worth. Address Advertisement 588. 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN—Three years’ ex- 
perience manufacturer food products. Age 31. 


and get results. Address 


Available owing to removal of firm. Chicago 
preferred. Address Advertisement 589. 


“ Zephon ” at Syracuse 


Syracuse-—Addressing a meeting of 100 
credit men at a recent meeting of the 
Syracuse association, C. D. West, alias 
“Zephon,” manager of the I. & P. depart- 
ment of the National Association, said, 
“T hope I may be spared for 15 years 
more: of this work. We aren’t going to 
eliminate this business altogether, because 
you are all aware ‘there's a sucker born 
every minute. If you followed me 
around you'd think it was twins.” 

F. J. Benner, Pillsbury Four Mills Co., 
secretary of the association, reports that 
the meeting, presided over by President 
Dana Barnard, Semet-Solvay Co., was 
marked by an interesting debate on the 
extension of credit on a_ hypothetical 
financial statement. A vote declared it 
ought to be accepted as good for $1,000. 
William E. Maxfield, Gates. Thalheimer 
Grocery Co., led the affirmative and W. 
W. Plumb, Burhans & Black, the negative. 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Has a Credit Man 
Ever Made Good 
Without Study? 


HE credit man gets ahead 

in his profession by the 

hardest kind of study. His 

work is thorough, analytical, 
thoughtful, conscientious. 


@ The credit man who is not 
standing still is studying new 
methods, studying existing 
laws, studying trade condi- 
tions. This applies to the 
seasoned credit man, the 
financial executive of his com- 
pany, as well as to the young- 
er credit man, preparing him- 
self for larger responsibilities. 
@ Facilities for study, such 
as cannot be found elsewhere, 
are now offered in two corres- 
pondence courses. 


*@e 


CREDITS. AND COLLECTIONS - 


and BASIC ECONOMICS 
By the 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


Of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 


@ These courses consist of 
reading assignments in a 
Text, special lectures and 
practical problems. 


@ Every enrolled student 
gets the Credit Monthly, 
(subscription price $3.00) 
free for a year. Institute 
‘membership dues $5.00 a year. 
The fee for each course (open 
to Institute members only) 
including all books and nec- 
essary material is $7.50. 


Write for further information 


National Institute of Credit 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Dear Sirs: wee sey send me fur- 
ther informa on your course 
in CREDITS AND COLLEC- 
TIONS and (or) your course in 
BASIC ECONOMICS. 


These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: A. C. M. means Association of Credit Men. 


oe Me & a Gea: 
pie i M- Nesbit, Mo ia iwd. 
Go oo Co. ; Mgr R. a Eggieston, Chamber 
of 


Commerce 
nD mery_—Montgomery 
Pres. rot Giana 
= es, 20 on, Hrousds M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver 


—, Selma—Selma A. C. M. Free, Ste 


Atkins Grocery Co.; Sec., R. 8. 
, Sresdwell,, Atl Hardware Co. ° 
SAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
9 A A 
. Co.; Asst. x Sec, Mrs. Bthel Bol- 
elena—Helena Assn. Cr. Men. 
y. Luke, McRae Wholesale Hardware are to. 
ce John J. Truemper, Hillis Gempel Love Co. 
ENIA, Angeles 


on zee 
Ca Stetson-Barret 
ba, 'ec > i. "tae, 3) 8 


Co. ; Cc ” Retsloff, 573 
=. Theatre Blag. 


San panes ane Francisco A. C. 
Bre. Thos. M. Harl, Nolan Warl Shoe 
Ste , Felix 8. Jeffries, 605 Wells Fargo 


ILORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., ie Teena poate 
The Conti- 

Oil Go t. ‘Sec. David F. Lowe, 


t Empin 
t Bone Side A. C.' Mi. Vico Exes, 
ey “B,Whipple. F cae De e M 


r Baker Merc 
Pahncnid at Thatcher Bldg. 
dgeport—Bri 


A. 
Cc M. R. poe Bullard Machine 
Tool Co. . % C. Macy, care Baveeotes Co. 
— ieee © 
C. Deb. Alton 
bury ; 


rd—Hartford A. C. Pres., 
Alto B. Williams Go ‘Glaston- 

Sec., B 8. Pierce, Pierce, Inc. 
— Wen Haven—New Haven A. C. M. 
Wallace C. Hutton, Seamless Rubber 
; Sec, Dean C. Texido, Merchants Nat'l 


DIST. ee COLUMBIA, Washington — 
EB, Adams sco. S Pree. Bew. B.A ley, 
0. 5 ec., reston ealey, 

126 Golorado B , 
FLORIDA, mes pomville —- Jacksonville A. 
M. Pres., W. G. Stedeford, P. O. Drawer 


dw. Co. 
RGLAS Atlanta — Atlanta A. C. M. 
Pres., H. S. Collingsworth, 20 Central Ave. ; 
Bag H. L. Wayne, Chamber of Commerce 


Au se ta A. C. M. 
Paul Mustin. Augus 
Heath, Heath, Bolster & Turn Tyree 
eae een oe A. C, S 

HeGohee, Macon Pa - 
Dent, 8. R. J. ues & 'insle bo®? 
MeGhee, Room" 15, Jaques Bldg. 

ee A. Cc. M. 


, Savannah—Sa Pres., 
8. Monr, ee t & i Sec., F. 3M, Prem 


IDAHO Bote een Boke ise A. oa its, P: 
HE Deiidson, Davidson Grocery Co See.” 
£ dig Dirks. 216-218 Boise City Ndtiomal 


ILLINGIS, Chicago—Chica; CG: Mt. 
Pres., Lawrence Wh tty, aeienon & Co. ; 
Bee, J. uF uth La Salle St. 

Decatur—Decatur A. C. Pres., 

Bayt Perett Shellabarger Thoveter Co. 
Hull, Decatur Candy Co. 

esburg—Galesburg ‘- Cc. M. nen S 


; as Weinberg Bros. ; 
var Peterson, tualesbure ‘Chamber of" of 


——, Peoria—Peoria A. C. Pres., Mil- 
\ Gainrait Newman & ‘Ulimax, Sec., B. 


tomas’ ‘Col llins Plow’ Co. cu. Frank Ro 
i, Ss 
eek Confection Co. 5 th 


Rockford—Rockford A. C. M. Preés., 


Pres., 
pomer Ons Sec., R. A. 


Com: 


Pres., B. 


ay DSL Travelers snemrenee Co.; Sec, 
Springer, Springfield aon; 

, Capi City P Paper > 

mera Ww. Ww. Voss, Furniture Bxcha 


L. Schoop, 304 Trust B 

Springheld cheid—Springtel |. 
Sree 

A, Bvansvill e—BEvansville A. C. M 

’ Farquher, Blount Plow Works ; 
; Wa Hees wayne 
RES Falter Clowes 5. ret bas ee “Co. 

Arthur W. Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. 


——, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., D. A. Murphy, City Trust Company; 
Sec., E. E. White, Jr. 212 Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 
per ee ee Ee Eee vere oo. ; 

aol uehne, H. ; 
ec A. C. Tuveson, Oliver Chilled Plow 


Works. 
Harry Dicke Ht hl 4 iro A Gateci 
¢c and Iron 
Cor "Sec, Chas En ‘Parker, Samuel Frank & 
a 
IOWA, r 
M, Pres., Ce. Ee Harter T. M. uae Co. ; 
Sec., J. J. Lenihan, 504 Muilin 
‘ ee Sores h A. Cc. M. 
Pres., P. Lagomarcino, omarcino-Grupe 
Co. ; Sec., Isaac Petersberger, 22 Lane Bldg. 
IF ae Des peainee = a 
P r Hearshman, Des Moi 
Co. " Sec. Son B BE. Neiman, 820-824 Fleming 


Bld 
EE Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., 
BE. "V. Pollock, J. W. erly & Co. ; Sec., Wm. 
A. Hunt, Suite 3, Ph st Bing 
—, Sioux —Sioux City Cc. 
Pres,, W. M | De ck, Jr., Johnson Biscuit 
Company ; Sec., John hm, Sioux City Iron 
Company ; Asst. Sec., Peter Balkema, 601 
Trimble Bldg. 
—, Waterloo—Waterloo 4° 3 Pres., 
Sec., @ ‘B. Wor- 
then, & 412 


Maret Wich wichien & wooa W. 
a 2 ow, Je ‘00 

G Co. oe Sec. ee J. Dold Pehians 
Goa abet. ee, i 


R. iy. 838 i ty Co. ; 


. Garrison, 1011 Beacon 


iNTUCEY, Lexington—Lexington A. C. 

M, Pres., "A. Power, Power Grocery Co., 

cae Ky. 3 “Bee, ba sg Dd. Allen, 412 Fayette 
ation: an 

Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. Pres., 

Charles A, Jenson, Louisville Paper Co. ; Act- 

ing Secretary, Miss Ora Jackson, U. 8. 8. Trust 


Co. | otk 
IANA, at Orleans—New Orleans 
oe a ee G. Steiner, Parke Davis & 
Go. Sec. F Bartistte, 608 Canal Louisiana 
B 


—— ‘ND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
M. Henry B. Treide, Treide & Sons; 
See. os re ts Morningstar, 100 Hopkins Place. 

MASSACHUS Boston—Boston 4. C. 
M. Pres., Edward P. Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co. ; 
Sec., a A. Whiting, 77 Summer St. 
ringfield— estern Massachusetts 

cS i. ® res., Stanley S. anager. Me 
Mtg. Co. Westfield, Mass. ; Sec.-Treas., F. H. 
Belden, Jr., P. O. Box 127. 

Worcester—Worcester A. C. M. Pres., 
Cc, O. Zimmerman, eee & a Mfg. Co. ; 
Sec., L. Barker, H,. B. Smith & Son. 

iit GHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
Pres., Edgar A. Ailes, Detroit Steel Products 
Co. ; Sec., Frank R. Hamburger, 622 Farwell 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids A. C. 

Pres., R. M. Bremer, Grand Rapids Nat. 

City Bank; Sec., Frank V. Blakely, 447 
Houseman blag 

oe kclnseance -— Kalamasoo A, C.-M. 

Ere. Chas. B. Bard, Kelemen Mich. ; Sec., 

. G. Sores ‘Kalamazoo City Savings B Bank. 

Lansing—Lansing A. M. Pres., 

Floyd M. Odell, The Lansing Stam famping Co. } 

Sec., J. Earl Brown, 608 State Savings Bank 


Saginaw—North Wastern Michigan 
SS Eee ul cane Bap Cyt 
e a; ’ 

Ooi, Nwis Duluth— uth A. C M. 
Duluth Saperie r) A. B._ Anderson, 

luth Plumbin; supplica Co.; Sec, BH. G. 
Robie, 415 Lo ag 

—, Min neapolis— mneapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., M. EB. ury, Sa’ 
Sec., W. ¢: Hawkins, 
Paul—st. Paul A: C, 
Geo z Ashton. St. Paul Foun 

C. Power, St. Paul Blectric 

GerIS8OUR Kansas City—Kansas City A 
Cs. Pre., J. TF. a Commonwealth 
Nat. Bank; Sec., dam, 3808-7 New 
England Bldg. 

St. Joseph—St. Ji h A. x 

Pres., L. G. Page, Page Coffee Mills; sec., 
N. _Yan Horn, Am: Nati 


—_—, 


- Bldg. 


art-Albin Block. 


“Hartman, Mgr., 306 


Service 
Hart-aibin Bice 


. F. Chase, Citizens’ 


* panies ; 


45 


. Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres, W. P. 

Wilson, Henningsen Produce Co. ; Sec., W. B. 

DuFresne, Montana Hardware Co. ; Asst. Sec., 
R. B. oe Ind., Telephone Bl 

ontana A. 


Northern 

Hactaeenie Fan ae" 
jus, ‘0 

ae anaes A. C. M. see's. % 

V. Wilson, “Selona Geranave Co, ; 

Schroeder. Room 9, Pittsburgh mk 
Li ton, Gallatin-Park Associa- 
tion of of Credit Men 5 Pees. Cc. W, Sweet, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Bozeman, Mont.; Sec., 
F. J. Habein, Suite 32, ist State Bank ae 

NEBRASKA, Has’ 

Pres., C. F. ‘Hay, 
George V. Yeoman, Hae ‘ 
Lincoln—Linecoln A M. Ww. 
L. Greenslit, University Publishing Co. ; Bee., 
Guy C. Harris, Schwarz Paper Co. 
Omaha—The Omaha A. Cc. M. Pres., 
C. F. Brinkman, U. 8S. National Bank; 
Eugene Atkins, Byrne & Hammer D. Gg. Co.: 
Mgr., W. R. Bernd, 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW_ JERSEY Newark—Newark A. C. M. 
Pres., Spencer C. Marsh, Nat’l Newark & 
Essex Bosking Co. ; Sec., George A. Kuhn, 
287 Washington St. 

NEW Y RK, pene: Alveny A; Cc. 
Pres., Spencer &. Gunn. A Paper Co. ; 
Sec., Charles R. Parks, blaerberg Cement Co. 

Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. Pres., Wm. 
Commercial Trust’ Co. ; 
Sec., Howard C. Ferrell, 1001 Mutual Life 


York—New. York A. C. M. 

Pres., H. C. Bainbridge, ir ees T. Bain- 

bridge’s Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Sec., A. H. 
Alexander, 820 Reonieae 

. Rochester—Rochester A. C. M. Pres., 

Henry Ww. 1. Siena, Taylor Instrument Com- 

Bben Halley, 74 Ridgeway Ave. 

——, By A. C. M._ Pres., 
B. W. Ba Semet Solvay Co., Solvay, 

eX . Benner, a = Bld dg. 

—, Giica—Utien A. — 
L. Jamison, Utica Plumbing ng Supply ¢ Co.; all 
mail for Secy. to be sent to Jamison ; 
332 Lafayette St. 

NORTH CAROLINA, ppatictte— Charlotte 

A. C. M. Pres., L. Hipp, Sehorn & Hip 
RD Sec. Mire M. Sifford, care 0 
Charlotte Merchants Ass‘n. 

NORTH "Heynolds, oe rgo—Fargo A. C. M. 
Pres,, H. B. peygae rann-Reynolds Co. ; 
Sec., H. L. Loo MS Mutual Savings & 

ine 

——, Grand Forks—Grand Forks A. C. M. 
Pres., M. C. Bacheller, Northwestern Trust 
Co. ; "Sec., 8S. H. Booth, rewo Candy Co. 

Minot—Minot’ A C. M. Pres., G. A. 
Huss, Piper Howe. Lumber Co.; p Sec,, B. A. 
noe care of Union National Bank. , 
HIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Proet Geo. Gruen, Gruen Watch Co., Time 
Hill, "Cincinnati, O.; Sec., R. M. Byland, Citi- 
zens National Bank’B! dg. 

——, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres. 
J, EB. Campbell, Sherwin Williams Co., 601 
Canal Roa 3; Sec., D. W. Cauley, 322 ‘Engi- 
neers’ Bldg.’ 

——, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
B. B. Althoff, G. W. Bobb Co.; Sec., Benson 
e = 411-420 New First National Bank 


——, Dayton— Dayton A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred ve echt, American National Bank; 
Sec., N. F. Nolan, 607 Schwind Bldg. 

Portsmouth — Portsmouth A. Cc. M. 
Pres., J. B es, Selby Shoe Co. ; Sec., B. A. 
Leichner, Bstendeta Supply Co. 
. Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. 
Kirtland, The Kirtland Co.; ; Sec., Fred A. 
Brown, 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. 
Pres., A. A. alker, The General Fireproofing 
Co.; Sec., W. C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
National Bank Bldg. 
re Caen City — Oklahoma 
City A. M. Pres. J. Crahan, William- 
som Haiseil Frasier tes ; Sec, Eugene Miller, 
Magnolia aide. 

. Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., A. ‘. 
Dawson, Dawson Produce Co.; Sec, W. 
ORES Municipal Bldg. 

EGON, Portland— Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., é. Longshore, Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank: See., O. Middleton, ene, Mc- 
= Go, Bawcutive Secretary, Cc. Cos 

c! oO ‘orresponding hare 
Sessions, Pittock Block. many, 
iy ay aS i Allentown—Leh: 

Cc. M. Pres., George T. Haske 

recat Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sec 

. Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

—, Harrisb Harrisburg A. 

Pres. Jos. Claster, 119 South 24° St. ; a. 3 
Pettibone, Emerson-Brantingham Imple 
a Co. 

——, Johnstown — Johnstown A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. F Lee-Strauss Co. ; Sec., Geo. 
L. Brown, Feat Automobile ‘Co. ; 3 office 
of Assn., 609 Swank Bite. 

ew Castle— Castle A’ C. M. 
Pres., es., W. nm Waddington” Kirk, a oon Co. ; 
Sec. Ro Roy M. Jamison, 882 Safe Deposit & 


Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. Cc. M. 
Brea. 3. Spencer Brock Young, Smyth Field 
Compan t% St. ” 7, 


Val- 
»_Peo- 
a : & 
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, : n & CO 
. K. SHERIDA i. 
= NEW YORE, N. Y. 





ANNAH SUPPLY ©O. 
_ SAVANNAH, GA. 





BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 
LOS ANGELES, OAL. 












CITIEENS NATIONAL BANK 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
BR. G, Bu.iorr 


ums mM’Pr’G' Oo. 
“a OHICAGO, ILL. 






H. T, Hr 
DUDLEY HARDWARE ©O. 

— NASHVILLE, TENN. 

. eS LESH PAPER CO. 
& ® ESINDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CLIFFs IRON OO. 









, OHIO 























STERNBERGER & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A. BE. MatTruEews 
COLORADO FURL & IRON ©O. 
7 DENVER, OOLO. 

A. K,. Marzese 

NITTING OO. 
SAXONY EK SEATTLE, WASH. 
J. EB. O’NBIL 


iw. 00. 
RICHARDS & CONOVER HD Ol 
P. B. PansortT 
TTEREALL co. 
xO ""sr. JOSEPH, MO 
PROPLES 


A.J 
: MILLS 
BETROr? COPPER 6 BBASE DOEOIT, a 
VicroR 


ROBERTSON 
CONVILLE 
FINCH, VAN SLYOK & SUL MINN. 
BK. M. Surpset 


DANK OF FEN PITTSBURGE, PA. 
W. P. Simpson 


©0., LD. 
©. . PATTERSON ' 
BE. P, Torri 


oe BOSTON, MASS. 
DEPARTMENTS 
WALKER ORE 
wm. 
tusaawe Horros, RODMAN GILDBR 


Qasr Lwrescnawes Bunsavs, E. B. MORAN 
Feamen Oxsorrs, B. B. TREGOB 






——, Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh A. C. M 
Pres, . K. Cree Alling & Co 


’ ° ree, 
A. C. Ellis, 1218 Chamber of 
——=, men 


. ilkes-Barre—W ilkes- : 
Pres., D. H. Crocker, care of Crocker Grocery 
Co. ; _ H. McDonnell, 316-820 Miner’s 
DE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
. L. F. Cobb, Cooper & Sisson ; 


Pres. 
, G. Elmer Lord, Belcher is Hdw. 
: Sec., J. Benjamin Nevin, 87 Wey- 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., V. Peterson. e 
Plumbing Supply Co.; Sec., R. Rall, Farley 
Loetscher ee 

TENNES: attanooga — Chattanooga 
A.C. M. Pres., H. W. Longgley, Chattan 
Wheelbarrow Co.; Sec, C. R. Haem 
Loomis & Hart Furniture Co. 


——,_Knoxville—Knoxville A.C. M. Pres., 
H. M. Crensha ; 


> Farris-Fuller w 
Sec., F. E. Barkley, C. M. McClung & Co. 

——, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. Pres., 
W. A. Woodmansee, Goodbar & Go.; Sec., A. 
P. Old, Anderson-Tully Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
a Hess, 2d Floor, Chamber of Commerce 

ig. 

——., Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. Pres., 
R. P. Crockett, Murray, Richardson Debrell 
Shoe Co.; Sec., Chas. H. Warwick, 803-805 
Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., 

A. J. Eilers, McKean-Bilers Co.; Sec., Mrs. 
R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 
. Dallas— Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., J. C. Riser, Boreu- 
Stewart Grocery Co.; Sec., E. C. Scott, Texas 
Drug Company. 

——, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
C. 8. Nasits, American G Co.; Sec., T. 
EB. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

——, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R. El Waples Platter Grocery 
Co. ; Sec., E. G. Parker, Candy Co. 

. Houston—Houston A. C. M, Pres.. 
J. W. Lester, Southern Drug Co.; Sec., Fred- 
Sie W. Mozart, 315 First National Bank 

——, Paris—Paris Wholesale A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter G. Moore, Collins & Moore; Sec., 
Maury Robinson, 0. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. 

——, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur Storms, Pioneer Flour Mills; 
Sec., H. M. Hart, City National Bank; Megr., 
7 irsh Ch: 


A. amber of Commerce, 
31 Alamo National Bldg. 


—, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., W. N. 
Orand, The Shear Co.; Sec., H. J. White, 
Turner-Coffield b 


—Inter-Mountain A. 


2 eo Co. ; 
Sec., Robert Peel, Symas U Grocery Com- 
alter Wright, P. 0. Box 


VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont A. C. M. 
Pres., Henry H. sewer, Hagar Hardware & 
| a Co.; Sec., Neil L. Stanley, P. O. Box 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 
A. C. M. Pres., J. D. Fau The Fau- 
e Co. ; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy 
0. 


VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
M. Pres., W. Ward Hill, Hill B kW 
Co. ; Sec., John H. Davis, Craddock Terry Co. 
. Newport News—Newport News A. C. 
. Pres, R. J. Charles, Cole Tobacco Co. ; 
Sec., N. B. Gofer, Cofer Smithfield Products 


——, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. M. 
Pres., H. G. Ba’ Harris Woodson Barbee 
Co. ; ‘Sec., Shelton N. Woodard, 1700 Granby 


4 

——, Richmond—Richmond A.C. M. Pres., 
W. 8. Jones, Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. : 
Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 1106 Main St. 
a woe oke—Roanoke A. C. M._ Pres., 


w. anes, rocery & 
wanes N, 6" A. ce 

Pres., N. Hallgren, a 

aged Co.; Sec., EB. x Game 71 Columbia 


—, Gpckane—-Somane Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. . R. B. Patterson, 7 Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. B. Cam 1, 718 Realty 
Baas.’ Asst. Sec., James D. Meikle, 718. Realty 


——, Tacoma—Wholesalers Association of 
Credit Men. Pres., A. B. Coulter, Tacoma 
reer & Repenety Co.; Edward B. Lang, P. 

, VIRGINIA, Bluefield-Graham—Blue- 
field-Graham A. C. M. Pres., B. H. Hancock, 
Peerless & Feed Co., Bluefield, W. Va. ; 
Bee. W. P..Ryan, Bluefield Bakery, Bluefield, 

. Va. 

——,_ Charleston — Charleston A. S, M. 
Pres., F. D. Drumheller, Kanawha Valley 
aod A; J. Barnhart, Room 5, Capital 

West Virginia 
A. C. M. Pres., Bert Bvans, Morris 
Co.; Sec., U. RB. Hoffman; Union Bank Bldg. 
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. Huntington — Huntingto 

H. S. Potts, Norvell Chambers ais 
o “Siig C. Harrold, 705 First Nationa) 
arkersburg — Parkersburg-Mariett, 
ac. M. Pres., P. BE. Hyre, Brown-Kendal} 

Co. ; Sec., F. J. Glass Baldwin Tool Works, 
——, Wh Wheeling A.C. M.” Pres, 
Robert Tobacco Co,: 
’ 





’ 1 
WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—F 0 E 


° . . uss, uss 
Co.; See. A. P. Baker, Comm 
Bldg., Room 9 ercinl Nat. Bank 


——, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit Men's 


t 


Association of Green Pres., Frank 
. Frank Co. ; See., EB, £ 
Jacobs, 301 N. Wi St. 
— ilwaukee — 


n 

. lwaukee A. C. y 
Pres., Gordon M. Day, Day, “Ce: 
a eee ema ee tire Nye 


Geo, G. Meyer, Waite Grass C. : 
Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 21°22, 76 Mam qe" 


Onward Omaha 


Omaha.—J. P. Horn, assistant secre 


. tary of the Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska, 


who is chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the Omaha association, writes: 
“ Beginning with a membership on June 
1, 1920, of 129, the National office as- 
signed Omaha a quota of 150. 
persistent efforts, we have passed the 
membership quota of 150. By April 15th 
we had a total membership of 185, or 35 
over the top. 

“Our goal is now 250. We hope to at- 
tain this by July 1, and to that end, in 
addition to the Membership Committee 
now active, we have organized eight five- 
men teams. The Omaha association is 
aroused with enthusiasm, and that the 
campaign now under way will bring us to 
our goal seems certain.” 





Have $6.16 in Assets to Every 
$1 of Debt 


Pittsburgh. — Few bankruptcies _ have 
occurred among general stores in the 
Western Pennsylvania district, because of 
their strong financial condition, in the 
opinion of A. D. Sallee, second vice presi- 
dent of this association, and director of 
credit research of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, noted in the bulletin of the Pitts 
burgh association. 

“A year ago the general stores of the 
Pittsburgh district had $5.25 in current 
assets for every dollar of current debt, 
and economists were surprised at the ex- 
cellence of the showing, which was about 
twice as good as necessity demanded. It 
has been freely predicted through the year 
that the 1921 survey could not be as 
but figures just compiled by Mr. Sallee 
show that the same merchants now have 
$6.16 in current assets to every dollar of 
current debt. 

“A year ago these merchants had 2 
cents in actual cash with which to pay 
each dollar of current debt, but this year 
their cash in bank exceeds their current 
indebtedness. It is doubtful if such @ 
condition can be found in any other sec 
tion of the country, and it is not likely 
that it has ever been true in this vicinity 
until this year. 

“A year ago two cents of every dollar 
of current assets possessed by these mef- 
chants was in notes receivable, most of 
which were taken to secure overdue at 
counts. Today the amount is less than@ 
half cent, showing that the consumer him- 
self has paid his debts and has taken 
the old notes. 

“A year ago 28 cents out of every dol 
lar these merchants owed was for 
rowed money. Today the borrowed 
money has increased to 31 cents, showing 
that the merchants have better credit # 
the bank, and are borrowing, where neces 
sary, in order to discount bills. 
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Adjustment Bureaus 


Directory of Bureaus Conducted by Local Associations of 
Credit Men 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, F. C. De Lano, Mgr., Higgins Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr., 573 Spreckles Bldg. 
Carl O. Retsloff, Chairman. 


‘*CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 


‘pISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, R. Preston Shealey, Sec’y 


and Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville, Jacksonville Adjustment and Credit Inter- 
epange Bureaus, A. J. Brown, Mgr., 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 
M. 8. Pollak, Chairman, care Benedict Pollak Co. 

FLORIDA, Tampa, 8S. B. Owen, Mgr., 5 Roberts Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg. Robert E. Harvey, Chairman, Fourth National Bank Bldg. 


RGIA, Augusta, W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. Milledge 
PP ierpbey, ‘hairman, Care Murphey & Co. 


GEORGIA, Macon, A. F. McGhee, Mgr., Room 15, Jaques Bldg. A. F. 
McGhee, Chairman. 


IDAHO, Boise, D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise City National Bank Bldg. 
Cc. J. Northrup, Chairman, care Northrup Hardware Co. 


LINOIS, Chicago, M. C. Rasmussen, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 
y D. J. Evans, ‘Chairman, care National Lead .Co., Illinois, Peoria. 


ILLINOIS. Gpringtel, Chamber of Commerce, Miss Edna Lennox, 
City Hall. 


INDIANA, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 
A. W. Hartig, Chairman, Care Hariig Plow Co. 


pans. South Bend, L. M. Hammerschmidt, Mgr., 710 J. M. 8. 
g. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids, J. J. Lenihan, Mgr., 504 Mullin Bldg. 
IOWA, Davenport, Isaac Petersberger, Mgr., Lane Bldg. 


TOWA, Des Moines, Don E. Neiman, Mgr., 820-824. Fleming Bldg. 
Raymond Hurst, Chairman, care Brown-Camp Hdw. Co. 


IOWA, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr., Phoenix Trust Bldg. 


ate City, Peter Balkema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. H. C. 


Chairman, care Wm. Tackaberry Co. 
KANSAS, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., Suite 1011,Beacon Bldg. 
John B. House, Chairman, care mann Higginson Grocer Co. 
KENTUCKY, Lexington, John D. Allen, Mgr., 412 Fayette Bank Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville, Charles A. Fitzgerald, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust 
Co. Bldg. P. B. Bethel, Chairman, care Falls City Clo. Co. 
LOUISIANA, New Orleans, T. J. Bartlette, Supt., 608 Canal Lou- 
isiana Bank Bldg. Geo. Grundman, Chairman, care Albert 
Mackie Co. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, Ira L. Morningstar, Mgr.. 100 Hopkins 
Place. H. W. Bennett, Chairman, care Rice Hutchins Balti- 
more Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, H. A. Whiting, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springseld, E. H. Cullen, Mgr., Room 2424, 31 
_ St. Marcus H. Smith, Chairman, care Sturtevant, Merick 
0. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, oe, Bureau of Worcester 
Ass'n of Credit Men, EB. H. Cullen, Commissioner, 518 Park 
Bidg., G. A. Streeter, Chairman,.care Brewer & Co. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit, G. C. Montgomery, Mgr., 622 Farwell Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids, Frank V. Blakely, Secretary and Man- 
ager. 447 Houseman Bidg. F. HE. Martin, Chairman, care 
alley City Milling Co. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth, The Duluth Jobbers Credit Bureau, Inc., E. 
G. Robie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 
W. A. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul, The Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 
W. A. Marin, Mgr., 241 Endicott Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City, E. A. Adams, Mgr., 303-7 New Eng- 
land | Bldg. ; E. H. Lothian, Chairman, care Ridenour-Baker 

0. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, G. F. Bentrup, T., 510 Lo 8t., G. H. F 
Chairman, care Goddard Groce a ; es 
MONTANA, Billings, H. C. Stringham, Mgr., 306 Hart-Albin Block. 
PONTANA, Great vole, sorties Montana Association of Credit 
» W. L. Ignatius, Mgr. ‘or . . M. , Chair- 

man, care Ryan Mercantile Co. ’ ven See 


NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Same as Omaha. G. L. Rich . 
man, care J. C. Ridenour Co. ee ee 


*Not controlled by but affili 
ot Credit Mor ed by but affiliated with San Francisco Association 






Prosperity Can’t Be Local 


Hardware Company, of Greensboro, 
nized as one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the state on credits, was the 
_ of honor and speaker of the day at 
monthly luncheon of the Charlotte 
“sociation at a recent meeting. “There 
can be no class prosperity in this coun- 
» Said Mr. Willis. “One part cannot 
sperous when the country as a 

the is ‘not prosperous. We can’t go on 
Me principle of every man for himself. 


buy necessities.” 


That is bad morals and also bad econ- 
Charlotte—J. Norman Willis, of the Mics. 


“Nor can there be national prosperity 
without world prosperity. 
that Herbert Hoover is raising for the 
starving in Europe and the near east are 
helping to solve the situation, for it is 
giving those people funds with which to 


Louis M. Hipp, president of the asso- 
ciation, made a report showing that the 
association started in November with a 
membership of 23 Charlotte firms, but 


NEBRASKA, Omaha, A. E. Royce, Mgr., 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 


NEW JERSEY, Newark, George A. Kubn, Mgr., 287 Washington St. 
W. Van H. Hzerman, Chairman, care General Leather Co. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, W. B. Grandison, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
Emil Wohler, Chairman, c/o Harvey Seed Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati, R. M. Byland, Secsetery Citizens National Bank 
Bldg. J.C. Herbert, Chairman, care ischof, Sterne & Stein Co. 


OHIO, Cleveland, T. C: Keller, Commissioner, 318 Engineers’ Bldg. 
J. B. Davis, Chairman, care The Ohio Body & Blower Company. 


OHIO, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National 
Bank Bldg. 1 


OHIO, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 


OHIO, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Mgr., 1105 Mahoning National 
Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Eugene Miller, Mgr., 203 Magnolia 


Petroleum Bldg. Carl F. Wiedemann, Chairman, care Collins- 
Dietz-Morris Co. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Municipal Bldg. L. L. 
Maxey, ¢hairman, care Campbell Baking Co. 

OREGON, Portland, O. A. Coté, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. O. Middle- 
ton, Chairman, care Blake McK‘all Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown, pa Valley Association of Credit 
Men, J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 332 Safe De- 
posit & Trust Co. Bldg. Rudolph Stadelhofer, Chairman, care 
Armour & Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, David A. Longacre, Mgr., Room 801, 
pou Chestnut St. Harry Deitsch, Chairman, care Otto Hisenlohr 

ros. : 

PE YLVANIA, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ellis, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of 

ommerce Bidg. F. M. Weikal, Chairman, care A. J. Logan & Co. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, Mgr., J. Benjamin Nevin, Commis- 
sioner, 87 Weybosset St., Room 32A. H. J. Bryden, Chairman, 
care of Armour & Co, 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga, J. H. McCallum, Mgr., Hamilton National 
4 Bldg. W. G. MacDonald, Chairman, care United Hosiery 

s. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National 
Bank Bldg. F. EB. Lowe, Chairman. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville, Chas. H. Warwick, Mgr., 803 Stahlman 
Bldg. Green Benton, Chairman, care J. S. Reeves & Co. 

TEXAS, El Paso, T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Houston, H. W. Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank 
Bldg. Fred Autry, Chairman, Diesel-Boettcher & Co. 

TEXAS, San Antonio, Henry A. Hirshberg, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Jake Wolff, Chairman, care J. Oppenheimer & Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City, Inter-Mountain Association of Credit Men, 
Walter Wright, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. Robert Peel, 
Chairman, care Symns-Utah Grocer Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg, Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk, Shelton N. Woodard, Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 
D. Frank Gill, ¢hairman, care Jas. G. Gill Co. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond, Jo Lane Stern, Mgr., 905 Travelers Insurance 
Bldg. H. 8. Binswanger, Chairman, care Binswanger & Co. 
WASHINGTON, Seattle, Seattle Merchants’ Association, J. L. Bald- 

win, Secy.-Treas., Polson Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane, Spokane Merchants Association, J. D. 
Meikle, Mgr., 718 Realty Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma, Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, W. W. 
Keyes, Attorney and Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and -Adjust- 
bent Bureau, U. R. Hoffman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. .L. 
White, Chairman, care Clarksburg Drug Co. ’ 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington, Tri-State Cred. and Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Inc., E. V. Townsend, Mgr. 105 First National Bank Bldg. 
Cc mW, Neal, Chairman, care J. M. McCroach & Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, Alvin Winters, Mgr., 31 McClain Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay, E. H. Jacobs, .» 801 No. Washington St., 
John Rose, Chairman, care Kellogg National Bank. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, J. H. Marshutz, 1115 Wells Bidg., J. G. 
Rissinger,: Chairman, care Rauser, Leavens & Kissinger. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh, Chas. D. Breon, Mgr., Rooms 21 and 22, 
76 Main St. .Charles D. Breon, Chairman. 








now has 75 on the list. Efforts will be 
made to increase the number to 100 by 
June 1. 


A Rhyming Creditor 

Salt Lake.—H. V. Reed of the Root & 
McBride Co., has received the following 
verse from one of his customers and sent 
it to the Salt Lake association bulletin: 
“You need your money and I need mine— 
If we both get ours it will sure be fine. 
But if you get yours and hold mine too, 
What in the world am I going to do.” 
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The Glens Falls Insurance Company extends greet- 
ings to the members of the National Association of 
Credit Men as they assemble for annual convention in 
San Francisco. 


The city in which they meet is a living example of 
the stabilizing and restorative power of insurance. The 
faithfulness to the spirit of contract regardless of cost 
exhibited by the general run of insurance companies in 
the disaster of April, 1906, won the admiration of every 
thinking man, many of whom for the first time recog- 
nized their personal interest in the stability and strength 
of these institutions, founded to soften and minimize 
losses suffered in those disasters to which man is ever 
exposed. 


San Francisco is a city of which every American 
should be proud. May much come out of.the visit 
which the credit men of the nation will make there in 
the middle week of June. 


“Old and Tried’’ 
1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M..SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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ORGANIZED ( cea CASH CAPITAL 
1853 | . $12,000,000 


WHO CAN TELL? 


When Riot and Civil Commotion Insurance will be needed? 
Almost daily we read of some new disturbance that endangers 


life and property. 


It is not only strikes that bring a need for Riot and Civil Com- 
motion Insurance, but any of the several classes of mob gathering 


which often cause outbursts of violence. 


A HOME policy, covering Riot and Civil Commotion, is issued 
at a very low rate, and it may be the means of saving thousands 
of dollars that could not be protected by any other form of 
insurance. 


THE HOMEss37 NEW YORK 
COMPANY 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
56 Cedar Street | New York 


Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy), Earthquake, Ex- 

plosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, 

Profits and Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and 

Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occupancy, 
Windstorm ; 


STRENGTH REPUTATION 
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Vitim- 


Long life depends largely upon right food and right 
thinking. 


The possession of vigor for the service of each day is not 
a matter of luck but of right living. 


Nor need we change the thought to have it apply to a 
business. The excitement of large profits, of quick accumu- 
lation, makes for impatience with the processes that give us 
the solid growth of the sturdy oak. 


There is no place in the insurance world for the quick 
growing eucalyptus. Its shade may serve for a season, but 
the oak protects for generations. 


The growth of Glens Falls has been steady. It has taken 
time to run its roots deep into the soil. Each year it renews 
its vigor for further service because satisfied to observe the 
laws that for all time have made for permanence in business. 


“Old and Tried’’ 
1849 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M. SMALLEY, Secretary R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT and J. A. MAVON, Assistant Secretaries 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 
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Credit Interchange 
Bureaus 


CENTRAL CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU: E. B. Moran, Mgr., 510 Locust 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cooperating Association Bureaus 


ATLANTA, Ga.: H. L. Wayne, Mgr., 304 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
AUGUSTA, Ga.: W. B. Oliver, Mgr., 6 
Campbell Bldg. 


BILLINGS, Mont.: Geo. T. Hartman, Mgr., 


306 Hart-Albin Bldg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.: Howard C. Ferrell, 
Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.: J. H. McCullum, 
Mgr., 517 Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO, Ill: F. BE. Alexander, Mgr., 
Room 234, 226 W. Adams St. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio: R. M. Byland, Mgr., 
Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

CLARKSBURG, W. Va.: U. R. Hoffman, 
Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. 

CLEVELAND, Ohio: D. W. Cauley, Mgr., 
826 Engineers Bldg. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio: Chas. B. Cranston, 
. 410 New First National Bank Bldg. 
ECATUR, Ill.: H. 8S. MeNulta, Mgr., 703 

Millikin Bldg. 
DES MOINES, Iowa: Don BE. Neiman, 
Mer. 820-824 Fleming Bldg. 

ETROIT, Mich.: H. 8S. Perkins, Mgr., 
Miss M. Oppenheimer, Asst. Mgr., 622 Far- 
Well Bldg. 

DULUTH, Minn.: (Superior, Wisc.) : EB. G. 

patie, Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth, 

n, 

EVANSVILLE, Ind.: H. W. Voss, Mgr., 

Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.: Frank V. Blakely, 
+» 447 Houseman Bldg. 

GRBEN BAY, Wisc.: J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 

801 N. Washington St. 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va.: (Tri-State Credit 


Adjustment Bureau): HB. V. Townshend, 
- 105 First National Bank Bldg. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla.: Jacksonville Ad- 
justment and Credit Interchange Bureaus, A. 
J. Brown, Mer. 301 Law Exchange Bldg. 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.: A. EB. Adam, Mgr., 
303 New England Bldg. 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn.: H. M. Barnett, Mgr., 
620 Holston National Bank Bldg. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.: Chas. A _ .Fitzgerald, 
Mer, 45 U. 8S. Trust Bldg. 

YNCHBURG, Va.: R. T. Clark, Mgr., 
Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr., 405 Lynch Bldg. 

MACON, Ga.: A. F. McGhee, Mgr., 1 

Jacques Bidg. 
PHIS, Tenn.: Theo. J. Doepke, Megr., 

402 Randolph ae 
MILWAUKEE, s.: Jas. G. Romer, Mgr., 


605 re. pide. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn.: Chas. H, Warwick, 
Mer. 803 Stahliman Bldg. 

BWARK, N. J,: North Jersey Association 
Credit Men, Geo. A. Kuhn, Mgr., 287 Wash- 
ington St. 

EW ORLEANS, La.: T. J. Bartlette, Mgr., 
698 Canal Bank Bldg. 

OMAHA, Nebr.: W. R. Bernd, Mgr., 420 
Peters Trust Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.: Eugene Miller, 

r., 203 Magnolia Bidg. 

ILADELPHIA, a.: A. L. Worrall, 
me 1011 Chestnut St. 

ITTSBURGH, Pa.: A. C. Bunce, 

1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.: G. F. Bentrup, Mgr., 510 
Locust St. 

ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS (Northwestern 
Jobbers’ Credit Bureau) : W. A. Martin, Mgr., 
241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 

SAVANNAH, Ga.: Frank Colquitt, Mgr., 
Congress Bldg. 

SIOUX CITY, Iowa: Peter Balkema, Mgr., 
601 Trimble Bldg. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. (Central New York 
Credit Interchange Assn., Inc.): Chas. A. 
Butler, Mgr., Commercial Bldg. 

TAMPA, Fla.: S. B. Owen, Mgr., 4-5 Rob- 
erts Bldg. 

TOLEDO, Ohio: F. 
Nicholas Bldg. 

TULSA, Okla.: W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Muni- 
cipal Bldg. 

WICHITA, Kansas: M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 


Mgr., 


A. Brown, Mer., 723 


_1011 Beacon Bldg. 


F. C. Demmler 

C. D. West (“ Zephon”) 
C. E. Mann 

Lawrence Whitty 

Harry F. Pavey 

W. Touzeau 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio: J. R. Goldstein, 
Mgr., 1108 Mahoning Bank Bldg. 


Unattached Association Bureaus 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.: J. H. J. Reinhard, 
Mgr., 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 

BALTIMORE, Md.: Ira L. Morningstar, 
Mgr., 100 Hopkins Pl. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.: E. H. Eggleston, 
Mgr., 321 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

BOISE, Idaho: D. J. A. Dirks, Mgr., Boise 
City National Bank Bldg. 

BOSTON, Mass.: H. A. Whiting, Mgr., 136 
Federal St. 

DENVER, Colo.: David F. Lowe, Mgr., 414 
Empire Bidg. 

EL PASO, Texas: T. E. Blanchard, Mgr., 
620 Caples Bldg. 

GREAT FALLS, Mont.: 
Mer., 216 Ford Bidg. 

INDIANAPOLIS, _ Ind.: Lawrence G. 
Holmes, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.: John D. Allen, Megr., 

Holloway, 


W. L. Ignatius, 


417 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 

MONTGOMERY, Ala.: J. M. 
Mgr., 81 Vandiver Bldg. 

NEW CASTLE, Pa.: Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 
332 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 

NORFOLK, Va.: Shelton N. Woodard, 
Mgr., 1700 Granby St. 

RICHMOND, Va.: G. N. Shuman, Mgr., 
2 Governor St. 

SALT LAKE CITY, Utah: Walter Wright, 
Mer., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas: H. A. Hirshberg, 
Mgr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.: F. 8S. Jefferies, 
Megr., 605 Wells Fargo Bldg. 

SEATTLE, Wash.: H. 8. 
Polson Bldg. 

TACOMA, Wash.: W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 
Tacoma Bidg. 

WHEELING, W. Va.: 
Mgr., 31 McLain Bldg. 


Gaunce, Mgr., 


Alvin L. Winters, 


FOREIGN CREDIT INTERCHANGE 
BUREAU, 41 Park Row, New York, 
D. 8S. White, Mgr. 
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Continental Commands Confidence 


‘AMERICA Fore" 


“AMERICA FORE” 


r AO live up to our motto, “ America Fore ” is the aim of this com- 





pany. We have pledged our strength, our influence and our- 
selves to the furtherance of American ideals in business and 
wherever else we may. 


The obligation is a large one. Patriotism means not only standing 
ready to fight in time of open war, but carrying on our daily duties under 
the laws of our country. 


Our motto is well worth remembering. Apply it to your own busi- 
ness—we encourage American enterprise—why not you? 


THE CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board 
J. E. LOPEZ, President 


Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, N. Y. Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


Western Department Pacific Coast Department Canadian Department 
J. R. WILBUR, 2nd V.-P. Cc. E. ALLAN, Secretary W. E. BALDWIN, Manager 
332 South La Salle Street Insurance Exchange Bldg. 17 St. John Street 
Chicago, Iil. San Francisco, Cal. Montreal, Canada 





Continental Insurance — Collateral Security 
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The Year Ahead 


ACING the new. Association 

year, the credit managers of the 
United States, banded together in 
their twenty-six year old fraternity, 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, may well consider the follow- 
ing subjects as among those deserv- 
ing of special attention: 

1. Support of the Federal Admin- 
istration in its efforts to bring peace 
to the world. 

2. The rational working together 
of Government and Business. 


3. Economy in Federal, State and 
City government, with encourage- 
ment of the budget system. Elimina- 
tion of duplication and a reduction 
of operating costs. 

4. Reduction of waste in business. 
Desirability of every business know- 
ing its costs and wherever possible 
standardizing production. 

5. Government assistance but not 
control of domestic and international 
trade. 

6. The treatment of the interna- 
tional debt as a credit problem. 

7. The thawing out of frozen 
credits abroad. 

8. A prompt solution of the sub- 
ject of Federal taxation in order that 
business readjustment may be 
hastened. 

g. The generous and prompt care 
of incapacitated ex-service men and 
the discouragement of a blanket 
bonus paid to those ex-service men 
who are in good health. 

10. Defense of the great Federal 
Reserve System against ill-advised 
attack. 

11. Fostering of the Business Con- 
science, with an emphasis on the 
Golden Rule in business. 

12. The liquidation of labor, rents, 
fuel and other commodities not yet 
liquidated, in order that all prices 
may become horizontal and that 
confidence in prices may be re- 
stored. 

13. The discouragement of rural 
credits to be granted by the Federal 
Government, rather than by the 
States or by the farmers themselves, 
in order that the Federal credit re- 
sources may be utilized for the forms 


of assistance beyond the powers of 
the States. 


Editorial Comment 


14. The condemnation of inexpert, 
half-baked, “ happy thought ”’ legis- 
lation intended to relieve the present 
situation. 


15. The enactment of a Federal 
Blue-Sky law to protect the public 
from get-rich-quick schemers. 


16. The enactment of a National 
Daylight Saving Law. 


17. The further stimulation of co- 
operation in credits, as a living prin- 
ciple in commerce, in view of the 
good that has come of such co-opera- 
tion during the past trying months, . 
and the good that may be expected 
of it in the months to come. 


18. The broadening of the local 
Associations of Credit Men in order 
that they meet their increasing op- 
portunities and strengthen the whole 
fabric of the National organiza- 
tion. 


19. The continued study of trans- 
portation as.a.credit problem. 


20. Further effort to decrease the 
economic illiteracy of the United 
States. 


21. Co-operation with trade and 
commercial orgarfizations in order 
that we may take.and hold our 
proper position in domestic and 
world trade. 


22. The need of the people’s re- 
turning to sane methods and giving 
up fads and fancies. 


23. Emphasizing our faith in the 
fundamental soundness of the Na- 
tion and therefore in the happy 
outcome of the present depres- 
sion. 


We Must Learn to Invest 
in Foreign Securities 


a HERE has recently been formed 
an organization of bankers under 
the title “Association of Foreign 
Security Dealers of America,” the 
purpose of which is to inform the 
American people of the necessity for 
playing its part in the reconstruction 
and development of world trade by 
investing in foreign activities. Lead- 
ing financiers point out that it is not 
sufficient for Americans to invest in 
the securities issued by foreign gov- 
ernments, that they must get the 





vision of what it will mean to 
America in finding a market for its 
goods to invest directly in the securi- 
ties of railways, mines and oil fields 
that go to make up the commercial 
life and industry of foreign coun- 
tries. Investment will bring trade 
as nothing else can. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that,the 
new organization will be well sup- 
ported and will so conduct its work 
that confidence in foreign industrial 
investments will grow stronger year 
by year and will never get the set 
back that would come from the dis- 
tribution of foreign securities whose 
antecedents and underlying strength 
had not. been examined into with 
sufficient care. 


Visualizing the Cost of 
Overdue Accounts 


HERE are some costs connected 

with doing business that_ we 
recognize in general terms but have 
never taken the pains to measure 
with any definiteness. We look at 
them much as most men consider the 
cost of owning and running an auto- 
mobile—a substantial expense but 
not a carefully figured outgo. Per- 
haps there is some excuse for not 
knowing just what it costs to run a 
car, but every considerable cost of 
doing business should be familiar. 

As one credit man says, “I am en- 
deavoring to establish as a visible 
thing the cost of overdue accounts 
and the consequent slow rotation of 
the working capital of our business. 
We hope to find a way eventually to 
carry such a going charge along in 
our regular system of book-keeping, 
so that there will be a monthly re- 
minder of a real loss and cost. It 
is a point that our banks can help 
emphasize.” 

Here is the test of the efficiency of 
the credit department. Many a con- 
cern is suffering because of constant 
leakage that takes place because too 
much credit is extended to slow con- 
cerns and collections are not skill- 
fully handled, with the consequence 
that two or three times as much 
working capital as is necessary is 
tied up in over-due accounts. 

For the good of the credit man 
himself, as well as his house, the cost 
of this excess should be made a 
visible figure. Has any reader of 
THE Crepit MontHLy worked out 
the best way to accomplish this? 
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Truck buyers should study chassis weight. 
It has a lot to do with cost of truck operation 


Autocar short wheelbase means light chassis weight—the paying load is 
more than half of the total weight (chassis, body and load). 
Heavy Duty Autocar—120-Inch wheelbase 
Chassis $4350. (Ff. 0. B. Ardmore, Pa.) 

Weight of Chassis . . ce ge pounds 

Weight of ne and Cab (includes power dump) 2,635 

Load... , : a 

Total over- -all weight : rer, Tigiaty only 19,635 


Heavy Duty Autocar—156-Inch wheelbase 
Chassis $4500. (Ff. 0. B. Ardmore, Pa.) 
Weight of Chassis . . signa te oy GL, Seeestc A 
Weight of Body and Cab . 2 ger et Sg Suey go Sa 
oo. 3S RT TT 
Total over- -all weight ae eg ee 


This relation of weight of paying load to total weight is one reason for 


the economy of Autocar operation that is being demonstrated by thou- 
sands of Autocar users. 


THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


The Autocar Sales and Service Company 
New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsb: Chi San Francis: 
Brooklyn Caméen — ‘Toe meat 
On Washington 
ichmond 


Bronx 
Newark Wilmington 
Atlantic City Atlanta San Diego 


Represented bu Factory Branches in these “ Autocar Cities.” Dealers in other places. 


Autocar 


Wherever there’s a road 
Credit Men! These advertisers are buying space in YOUR magazine. 





